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“Cultivate peace and harmony with all nations. . . . Overgrown military 
establishments are, under any form of government, inauspicious to liberty, and are to 


be regarded as particularly hostile to republican liberty.” 
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interested nations of Europe to treat us with justice.’’ 
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The Congress shall have power: ““lo raise and support armies, but no appro- 
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—(Article I, Section 8, Paragraph 12 
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PAN AMERICANISM AND MEXICO 


IvE years of revolutions and counter-revolutions, 

with all their accompaniments of stealing, ravish- 
ing, and murdering, is the story of Mexico. If the in- 
juries were confined to that country, it would not be so 
bad as it is. American citizens in pursuit of their own 
interests and in response to recommendations at home 
have for years poured into Mexico and developed Amer- 
ican commerce. These people went into that country 
under treaty guarantees, and for the most part in good 
faith. During the recent revolutions the property of 
these, our citizens, has been confiscated or destroyed, and, 
while taking no part in the revolutions, many of them 
have been killed in that country; and, more amazing, 
approximately one hundred fifty Americans have been 
killed upon American soil, in El Paso, Texas, Douglas, 
Arizona, and elsewhere. But the climax to this orgy of 
murder and rapine came January 10, when sixteen un- 
armed American citizens were taken from a Mexico- 
Northwestern train some fifty miles west of Chihuahua 
and robbed and killed by forces under the unspeakable 
Villa. One naturally wonders if there is any govern- 
ment in Mexico worthy of the name. What are we to 
do? What can be done with such a country? The 
problem is complicated by the fact that Mexico’s normal 
population of approximately sixteen millions is half 
Indian, one-quarter mixed-breed, and a relatively small 
number pure whites. 

Let us remind ourselves that this is not the first time 
that American citizens have been killed in foreign coun- 
tries. In October, 1891, sailors were taken from the 
United States cruiser Baltimore and assaulted in the 
streets of Valparaiso, and two of them killed. We did 
not go to war with Venezuela. Many United States 
citizens have been killed in strikes and race riots in 
various States of our own country without war. The 
number of people unlawfully lynched in this country is 
annually much greater than our losses in Mexico. But 
perhaps more pertinent, in April, 1892, the United 
States found it necessary to pay $25,000, as an in- 
demnity, before diplomatic relations could be restored 
between this country and Italy, because eleven Italians 
had been lynched in the city of New Orleans. We would 
have been astonished had Italy decided to intervene in 
this country, or possibly to declare war. 

Again, it is evident that we have gained nothing, to 
put it mildly, by shipping arms into Mexico. We have 
recognized the Carranza government because there was 
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Whether this new govern- 
ment can develop strength enough to control the situa- 
tion in Mexico, bring to justice the murderers, and es- 


nothing else to recognize. 


tablish the reign of law, nobody can now say. It is 
eminently proper that we should give the government 
which we have recognized a fair chance to prove its 
ability. It is reasonable that we should expect the Car- 
ranza government to leave no stoné unturned to meet 
the wishes of this government. 

One wonders why these distressing things have hap- 
pened. It may be that Villa killed these eighteen Amer- 
ican citizens for the money upon their persons. This 
does not, however, seem reasonable. It may be that he 
wishes to bring on war between the United States and 
Mexico with the hope that his strength in his own land 
would be increased thereby. This also seems doubtful. 
There are some who believe that he is being paid by 
outside parties, possibly representatives of the central 
European powers, with the hope that a war between this 
country and Mexico would lessen the flow of munitions 
of war to the Allies. It may be that all of these reasons 
are operating in the murky depths of his mind. But if 
it be one of these or all, there is no reason why the 
United States should go to war with Mexico. There is 
every reason why we should not. 

As pointed out by Congressman Slayden of Texas, 
Indians from the United States have made forays into 
Mexico in years gone by, and this government has per- 
mitted Mexican forces to enter this country in their 
effort to repel them. Secretary Fish held in 1874 that 
“an expedition into Mexico for the purpose of dispersing 
a band of Indian marauders is, if necessary, not a viola- 
tion of the law of nations.” Indeed, in 1882 the two 
countries negotiated a treaty which provided for the 
reciprocal crossing by the troops of both governments in 
pursuit of savage Indians, “when in close pursuit, within 
certain defined areas, after notice to the proper officials, 
and with the understanding that the invaders should 
return to their own country when the purpose of the 
pursuit was accomplished.” This treaty was enforced 
for three years, and was subsequently renewed in 1896, 
The story of the pursuit into Mexico of the band under 
Victorio and its destruction is familiar. General Mac- 
Kenzie pursued savage Indians into Mexico in June, 
1877. None of these circumstances brought on war. 

It would seem possible, therefore, that this govern- 
ment, with the advice and consent of the Mexican gov- 
ernment, might be permitted to enforce the law along 
the Rio Grande, especially if the Carranza government 
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is incompetent in the premises, as it may prove to be. If 
the Carranza government is incompetent and is unwill- 
ing to allow the United States to enforce the law, then 
the twenty other American republics should serve notice 
upon the Mexican government and people that the kill- 
ing of foreigners must cease. If that should fail, then 
the same twenty American republics should sever all re- 
lations with Mexico, commercial and political; indeed, 
if necessary, they should blockade the ports and bound- 


aries of Mexico until the Mexican people can themselves. 


establish a government worthy of recognition. Here is 
a practical opportunity for Pan Americanism to try its 
spurs. 


PAN AMERICANISM AND THE SECOND 
PAN AMERICAN SCIENTIFIC 
CONGRESS 


As Pan Americanism been advanced by the Second 
Pan American Scientific Congress? Before this 
question can be answered it is necessary to picture as 
best we can the results. These results are best indicated 
by the resolutions embodied in the final act of the con- 
gress. From these it is clear that archeology, the metric 
system, geodesy, meteorology, radio communication, for- 
estry, and irrigation are to be more generally studied in 
this hemisphere, and that with a finer and more hopeful 
co-operation. The same is undoubtedly true of the live- 
stock sanitary service, scientific plant protection, and 
other agricultural problems. It is proposed that the 
lives of the liberators and statesmen of the continent 
should become familiar throughout all American schools, 
and that the history and ideals of North and South 
America shall become familiar to both. Spanish will 
be taught more generally in the schools of the United 
States and English more generally in the schools of 
Latin America, and both will be taught more from the 
point of view of American life than heretofore. An 
effort will be made to extend the interchange of edu- 
cators of all grades and of students as well. It is pro- 
posed to form a Pan American Federation of Architec- 
tural Societies. The proposal made at the First Pan 
American Scientific Congress, in 1908-1909, and at 
the Fourth Pan American Conference, of 1910, that 
there be organized in connection with the Pan American 
Union a department of education has received new im- 
petus. Among the other subjects receiving the atten- 
tion of the congress were the eradication of malaria and 
of yellow fever, the white-slave trade, taxation, alcohol, 
and a greater uniformity of statistics and monetary 
systems. 
But while the matters to which we have referred 
reached no further than sociability, discussion, or reso- 
lution, there is one definite result which ought to prove 
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to be of permanent value, indeed, of the greatest im- 
portance. The American Institute of International 
Law, founded in October, 1912, was finally and formally 
inaugurated December 29, 1915. Through the efforts 
of the secretary of the Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace there is now a National Society of Inter- 
national Law in every one of the twenty-one American 
republics. Delegates from every one of these societies 
were present at the inauguration of the Institute. All 
of these republics have officially assisted in its creation. 
There is every reason for considering it the one great 
result of the congress. To every one who believes in law 
and order, the American Institute of International Law 
must appear as a harbinger of hope, indeed, as one of 
the great accomplishments of recent history. 

The ApvocaTe or Prace firmly believes that the 
Second Pan American Scientific Congress did promote 
that Pan Americanism in which President Wilson finds 
“the embodiment, the effectual embodiment, of the spirit 
of law and independence and liberty and mutual service.” 


THE VISION OF SOUTH AMERICA’S 
“LIBERATOR” 


11k statue of Simon Bolivar, who died in 1830, 

has stood in Central Park, New York, for over 
thirty years. The record of this scholar, soldier, and 
patriot is familiar. He wrested Venezuela and what is 
now Colombia and Ecuador, indeed, Peru, and all South 
America from the Spanish rule. In 1825 he founded 
Bolivia. No one has ever doubted his devotion to the 
cause of liberty, and it is not inappropriate to think of 
him as the George Washington of South America. 

One of the most important chapters in the history of 
Pan America is that which relates to the unsuccessful 
Congress of Panama of 1826. The aims of this Con- 
gress were essentially the aims of the American Peace 
Society to this day. The Congress received a great deal 
of attention from President Adams, Henry Clay, and 
Mr. Crowninshield of the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 
Brazil, Peru, Mexico, Central America, and Colombia, 
indeed, Great Britain, became thoroughly interested. 
That there should be such a Congress was first proposed 
by the South Americans under the auspices of Simon 
Bolivar. Bolivar had studied law in Madrid, and he 
had traveled extensively upon the European continent. 
His views on the Congress of Panama are contained in a 
manuscript, heretofore unpublished, in the “Archives of 
the Liberator,” Caracas. A translation of this manu- 
script, dated Lima, February, 1826, which has been 
kindly furnished us by Dr. Vicente Lecuna, President of 
the Bank of Venezuela, reads as follows: 


The Congress of Panama will bring together all the 
representatives of America and a diplomatic agent of 
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H. B.M. This Congress seems to be destined to create 
a further reaching, more extraordinary, stronger league 
than has ever been formed in the world. The Holy 
Alliance will be less powerful than this confederation 
should England be willing to be a party as a constituent 
member, Mankind will bless a thousand times such 
league for the public weal, and America as well as Great 
Britain will reap its benefits. 

The relations of political communities would obtain 
a code of public law for their universal rule of conduct. 

1. The New World would be formed by independent 
nations bound together by a common set of laws which 
would fix their foreign relations and would give them a 
conservative power in a general and permanent Congress. 

2. The existence of these new States would obtain 
new guarantees. 

8. Spain would make peace through respect for Eng- 
land and the Holy Alliance would recognize these new 
rising nations. 

4. Internal order would be preserved untouched, both 
among and within each of the different States. 

5. No one would be weaker than the other, no one the 
stronger. 

6. A perfect balance would be established in this true 
new order of things. 

7. The strength of all would come to the aid of the 
one suffering from a foreign enemy, or anarchial fac- 
tions. 

8, Difference of origin and color would lose their in- 
fluence and power. 

9. America would have nothing more to fear from 
that awful monster which has devoured the Island of 
San Domingo, nor would there be any fear of the pre- 
ponderance in numbers of the primitive inhabitants. 

10. Social reform, in short, would have been attained 
under the blessed auspices of liberty and peace—bul 
England should necessarily take in her hands the beam 
of the scales. 


Great Brilain would undoubtedly attain considerable 
advantages through this arrangement. 

1. Her influence in Europe would progressively in- 
crease and her decisions will be like those of destiny. 

2. America would serve her as a wealthy commercial 
domain. 

3. America would be to her the center of her relations 
between Asia and Europe. 

4. English subjects would be considered equal to the 
citizens of America. 

5. The mutual relations between the two countries in 
time would become the same. 

6. British characteristics and customs would be taken 
by Americans as standards of their future life. 

7. In the advance of the centuries, there would be, 
perhaps, one single nation covering the world—the fed- 
eral nation. 

These ideas are in the mind of some Americans of the 
most prominent class; they are awaiting impatiently the 
initiation of this project in the Panama Congress, which 
may be the occasion of consolidating the union of the 
new States with the British Empire. 
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AFTER THE WAR 


HE only prophecy in which the ApvocaTE OF PEACE 

has allowed itself freely to indulge of late is the 
prophecy that wars, as means of settling international 
disputes, will eventually cease. Yet now enough facts 
have been clearly revealed by the war upon us to warrant 
other rather definite conclusions as to the immediate 
future. 

Many theories acceptable to and enforced by States, 
especially during the last one hundred years, are now 
demonstrably false. For example, nations are no longer 
independent entities, they can never be again. Stu- 
pendous vanities, exaggerated egotisms, hypocrisy, lust 
for power, absolutism, fears of democracy and of inter- 
national revolutions, these are all subversive of life, lib- 
erty, happiness, because they are subversive of that peace 
which is the first essential condition for the establishment 
of justice. Secret alliances and ententes cannot promote 
any practical “balance of power.” Governments resting 
only upon force rest only upon dynamite. There are evi- 
dences now that Bernhardiism, be it German, American, 
or English, has been forever disproved, even in the high 
places. As recently set forth in the Vorwaerts, pub- 
lished daily, when not suspended by the military bu- 
reaucracy, in Berlin: 

“No matter whether Germany or Great Britain wins, 
neither will have gained anything at all comparable with 
its losses. Only the United States, which has remained 
out of the conflict, will reap any of the commercial 
benefits.” 

The non-combatant nations are the only real winners 
as a result of this war, if, indeed, any nation can be said 
to be in fact a winner because of it. Even the chancel- 
lories now grant the supreme evil of war. Efforts 
directed today toward the abolition of war constitute the 
supreme interest of the world. The maintenance of 
peace is and must be the goal of statesmanship. 

The huge armaments thought to be so necessary for 
the maintenance of international peace are at last con- 
demned as causes and not prevention of wars. Some 
method of reducing armaments was at the foundation of 
The Hague Conference in 1889. It is now more than 
ever a problem for practical politics. The objection to 
militarism is stronger today than ever, at least in the 
thought of the peoples. 

Whether the world is to return to the status quo of 
early July, 1914, or not cannot now be seen. The prob- 
lem of reimbursing Belgium is still unsolvable. We can- 
not forecast the fate of Germany’s former possessions in 
Africa and the Pacific. Alsace-Lorraine are in the bal- 
ance; and the same is true of Tyrol, Carnia, Trentino. 
The whole Balkan situation is darker than ever, and 
uncertainty hovers over Poland, Galicia, Bukowina. 
Whether the war is to be ended by endurance or adjust- 
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ment cannot be said. No man knows what the morrow 
may bring forth, but the day after tomorrow is clear. 
Sir Edward Grey’s pathetic words on July 30, 1914, 
“some more definite rapprochement between the powers 
than has been possible hitherto,” fell upon deaf ears. 
But today international organization is beckoned by the 
imploring hands of a world upon its knees. 

After the present war there is to be such an organiza- 
tion of the nations and on a basis newer and more hope- 
ful than anything heretofore thought to be possible. 
The war is furbishing anew the structures of democracy. 
Law and order between nations is now seen to be the 
most important of the world’s unsolved problems. 

Out of this war humanity is to be reborn. Human 
beings will see in a newer and brighter light the great 
everlasting principles of life, liberty, property, happi- 
ness, out of which develop all of man’s enduring satis- 
factions. 


A PEACE PLAN FROM AUSTRIA 


A word to the peace societies and peace friends of 
all countries is the title of a German pamphlet by 
Dr. Leo Elsner, of Vienna. The pamphlet is of value 
not merely as a suggestion of the terms of peace which 
Dr. Elsner thinks would be acceptable and permanent, 
but also as a glimpse into the Austro-German attitude 
toward some of the principles considered basic by many 
of the peace workers in this country. The pamphlet 
reviews briefly the high points in the progress of the 
idea of world organization from Peter Dubois in 1305 
to the second Hague Conference, the general conclusion 
being that so far the specific aims of the peace workers 
either to reduce armaments or to abolish wars are 
scarcely nearer to realization than of old. 

Dr. Elsner’s solution of the problem lies in what he 
calls a “Guarantee Treaty” for the union of all or nearly 
all the states represented in the second Hague Confer- 
ence, the possessions and dependencies of each signatory 
power to be assured for all time, and the possibility of 
acquiring territory from another state by force to be 
excluded, the “status quo” being guaranteed by the 
whole body of signatory states. 

It is pointed out that if such a guarantee is to be 
efficient the treaty must provide for the extension of 
The Hague tribunal, which shall watch “vital interests,” 
be an international court of inquiry, regard violation of 
treaties, condemn guilty parties to fines and indemnities, 
and act as a sort of international Executive Committee 
which shall, if necessary, proceed by methods of compul- 
sion, either economic boycott or military force. By 
extending this organization it would be possible to pro- 
mote the economic interests of the states by neutralizing 
waterways, allowing cessions of outlets to the sea, and 
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the like. The acquisition of territory would be allowed 
only by cession or purchase with the consent of the other 
signatories, but never by conquest. 

Dr. Elsner sees little hope for any democratic inter- 
national government; indeed, he considers our attempts 
thus far at international organization to be absurd as 
well as impracticable. The realization of a World State 
would mean to rewrite national constitutions long estab- 
lished, constitutions which could not, even if desirable, 
be remodeled within any reasonable time. ‘The modern 
admixture of races in border provinces, coupled with the 
opportunity for bribery and corruption in any case of a 
popular vote, makes any attempt to accomplish “the 
consent of the people of a ceded province” practically 
impossible, and, indeed, a farce. It is unthinkable to 
Dr. Elsner that in case two governments should agree 
to transfer a given territory any great state would sub- 
mit to the check and. absurdity of a popular vote. In 
such a case there are but two things to be considered, 
namely, military advantage and political expediency. 

He repeatedly lays great stress upon the fact that the 
moment for launching such a Guarantee Treaty is the 
time when the treaty of peace is being drawn up at the 
close of the present conflict. He urges the peace socie- 
ties of the world to gain the ears of their several govern- 
ments that they may signify a readiness for such a 
“guarantee of possessions.” He would not have us un- 
derstand that the plan must be accomplished in the peace 
treaty which shall close the present war; but that it must 
be perfected in the peace conference of the nations which 
will inevitably follow. 

Pointing out that this plan should not be side-tracked 
by questions such as disarmament, he states that previ- 
ous steps toward universal peace have no more reached 
their end than a wagon which has come to the hither 
side of a swollen stream over which there is no bridge. 
The Guarantee Treaty which he proposes seems to him 
the bridge. In short, he would substitute a Concert of 
Powers for the “Balance of Powers.” 

If neutral states were to be included in such a treaty, 
as they ought to be, they must stand for some such pro- 
posal as the Guarantee Treaty, and that before the ter- 
ritories now in dispute are disposed of. In other words, 
the work should be begun at once, because at no other 
time can it be so well done. Indeed, the pamphlet urges 
Sweden, Norway, Denmark, and the Netherlands to 
make official declarations immediately, and particularly 
to unite with the American countries for the promotion 
of these proposals. Only if this is done, the writer 
thinks, can there be any hope that further wars may be 
prevented. @. 


The index of volume 77 of the ApvocaTe or PEACE 
is ready for distribution and will be sent upon request. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES 


The Contagion The infectious disease of “Prepared- 
of Preparedness. is spreading widely and nor- 
mally. South American republics have 


“caught” it. Argentina is increasing her army and navy 
and parading them near the Uruguayan border. Uru- 
guay is consequently infected. Uruguay is spreading 
the contagion to Paraguay, Paraguay to Bolivia, Bolivia 
to Chile and Peru. Brazil is already feeling “ill.” 
Keuador and Colombia are having “chills.” Central 
America will soon “come down” with it. Compulsory 
service shows that the virus of this plague has already 
entered the veins of China. Japan has been “in bed 
with it” for a decade. The madness of it—the Prus- 
sian madness of it—is sweeping like a scourge through 
free America. The arch antithesis of liberty, conserip- 
tion, is staring us in the face. In the meantime think- 
ing fathers and mothers of the world are wondering 
with grave concern about the type of civilization which 
is to be handed down to their children and their chil- 
dren’s children. @. 


Letters from a 
Field Hospital. 


“Letters from a Field Hospital” is a 
little book recently written by Stephen 
Gwynn and published in Great Britain. 
The “letters” were written by Mabel Dearmer, writer of 
children’s books, novelist, and dramatist. In a letter 
addressed to her a short time ago, Mr. G. B. Shaw said: 
“You are one of the few people living who can write 
plays.” 

To one of her two sons who expressed disappointment 
at his mother’s lack of fervor for the war she wrote: 

“I can’t help it, my dear. I can’t hate my enemy. I have 
spent my whole life trying to learn a different lesson. If 
you feel you must go, you must go; it will be right for you 


to go. You offer your life; that is always good; you can’t 
do more.” 


In a short time, however, this same little mother, 
seized with the passion for service, was working as a 
hospital orderly in Serbia. Within two months she died 
there of fever. Three months later one of her sons died 
at Suvla Bay. 

This noble-minded, richly gifted woman had “learned 
from life to be grateful for pain, to accept and welcome 
discipline.” Service and sacrifice—these were the things 
that she had learned to value most. In one of her last 
letters from the English hospital, in Serbia, she wrote: 

“This war will not bring peace; no war will bring peace; 
only love and mercy and terrific virtues, such as loving one’s 
enemies, can bring such a terrific thing like peace. . 

The hardest fight is to love the person you want to fight and 
to seek his good rather than yours.’ 

Mr. Gwynn, M. P., the author, now a captain in the 
Irish Division, says: 
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“It is easy to go into danger when convinced that your 
country’s cause is righteous. She thought that for all coun- 
tries war was unrighteous, yet she went. Being what she 
was, she could do no other.” 


Thus the pictures come and go—the sad, sad pictures 
of unnecessary misery and of wild unreason. ¢ 


The instinct 
to Fight. 


In the language of the teachers, in- 
stincts are inherited responses to defi- 
They 


are more complicated than simple reflexes, for the rea- 


nite external or internal stimuli. 


son that they are more closely related to consciousness. 
The bird builds his nest with something higher than his 
spinal cord. The squirrel knows where quickest to reach 
the meat of the butternut by an instinct which is super- 
human. Human beings fear, fight, hate, worship, and 
prate about beauty because of an inherited tendency to 
respond to attack, to the unknown, to color, or sound. 
We sympathize, group ourselves together, become bigoted, 
through instincts. It is through these inherited re- 
sponses that we rear young and protect them, that we 
get jealous or vain, that we coquet with each other, and 
hide our nakedness. We imitate customs of long ago 
through instinct. We imitate each other now for the 
same mysterious reason. We are creatures and expres- 
sions of the past, and that in spite of ourselves. 

In the newly born the older instincts manifest them- 
selves earlier than others. Fear is a very old instinct 
and comes early, perhaps first. The instinct to fight is 
a very old instinct, and also appears in the life of the 
child very early. Some instincts persist and seem in- 
capable of destruction so long as life endures. This is 
true of fear, of the instinct to preserve one’s self, prob- 
ably of sympathy. The esthetic instinct is compara- 
tively new and comes late. 

It is more difficult to overcome the earlier and more 
deeply rooted instincts. Is it true of all instincts? 
For example, is it true of the instinct to fight? We 
think not. The psychologists tell us that all instincts are 
capable of modification, and, further, that instincts 
which do not function normally and at the proper time 
tend to atrophy. This is particularly true of the in- 
stinct to hate, and more especially of the instinct to 
fight. The instinct in America to fight is lessened very 
perceptibly in those States where to carry firearms has 
been forbidden by law. It is psychologically natural 
that where to carry firearms is not forbidden that there 
should be many a free fight—in Mexico, for example. 
One of the ironies of current history is that the trouble 
facing us along the Rio Grande happens at a time of 
large shipments of guns and ammunition by ourselves 
to that disturbing section. The instinct to fight grows 
by exercise. Without exercise it gradually dies, ¢_ 
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Universities and 
the Future. 


Militarists must keep their hands oif 
our educational institutions. Universi- 
ties exist that aspirations of youth may 
be enlarged ; that young men may become better human 
beings, more efficient and joyful. A finer physical train- 
ing, closer relation between schcol and vocation, a greater 
harmony between university and real life, these are the 
hopeful educational tendencies making for the develop- 
ment of our democratic ideal, an ideal which means a 
personal opportunity for each to pursue his permanent 
satisfactions in the service of a progressive society. M. 
William Rosier, the official head of the Canton of 
Geneva, at the recent inauguration of the new Uni- 
versity Faculty of Economic and Social Sciences in tiat 
city, said: 

“When the new Europe will arise from among the dead, 
the universities will have before them a task still higher 
than that which they have carried out until now. They will 
have to guide minds toward an ideal of solidarity, of benevo- 
lence and of union among men, of tolerance, and of peace. 
Their rdlie will be to defend the principles of humanity, of 
right, and of justice, without which no civilization is pos- 
sible.” 

Our universities must promote directly and indi- 
rectly, in every possible way, the general well-being. 
The most elaborate university is dangerous if it be not 
human. The supreme function of schools is to promote 
fraternity among all nations and all races. It is diffi- 
cult to conceive of a more lamentable blow to American 
hopes and ideals than the militarization of our institu- 
tions of learning. Let us keep pure at least these sacred 
springs of ou common life. © - 


Why Legalize an 
Aggressive War? 


Senator Robert L. Owen has intro- 
duced into the Senate a resolution pro- 
viding for the prevention, by amend- 
ment of the Federal Constitution, of any war of aggres- 
sion without approval by popular vote. The proposal, 
which is Senate Joint Resolution 10, and which is now 
before the Committee on Judiciary, reads as follows: 

“No war of aggression shall be waged by the army or 
navy of the United States except upon a declaration of 
war by Congress ratified and approved by a majority of 
votes cast in a majority of the congressional districts of 
the United States.” 

Throughout the world there is but one other country 
which has a similar constitutional provision. This is 
Brazil, article 88 of whose constitution of February 24, 
1891, reads as follows: 

“The United States of Brazil shall in no case engage 
in a war of conquest, directly or indirectly, by itself or 
in alliance with another nation.” 

The Brazilian article was an evident reflection of a 
proposal introduced into the International American 
Conference of 1889-90 by the Argentine and Brazilian 
delegates. That proposal provided that no American 
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exchanges of territory should result from war, and that 
any such acquisitions of territory should be null and 
void. 

We believe that any amendment to the Constitution 
prohibiting wars of aggression should follow the example 
set by Brazil rather than that proposed by Senator Owen. 
Why the United States should engage in a war of aggres- 
sion at all, with or without a popular vote, is beyond 
our comprehension. ‘This is the more true because the 
line between defensive and aggressive war cannot be 
sharply drawn. Europe is today viewing a war which 
began, in a measurable degree, on the theory that an 
initial offensive is the best defense. It is only a state- 
ment of a much reiterated fact to call attention again 
to Germany’s assertion that Russian mobilization caused 
the European war because “we have been forced, for the 
safety of the country, to proclaim the threatening state 
of war, which is bound to be followed by 
mobilization” (German White Book, exhibits 24 and 
25). It should be obvious that where the line between 
defense and aggression is at least debatable, matters are 
not helped by leaving the decision to the people rather 
than to the government. If there is to be a constiiu- 
tional provision against wars of aggression let it be in 
the Brazilian form. For the way to prohibit aggression 
is to declare against it, not to attempt to legalize it. 


The American The American Peace Society of Japan 
Peace Society = reli its annual meeting December 14, 
of Japan. 


1915, at the Tokio Statistical Society’s 
Building, Yaniashiro cho, Tokio. The members recog- 
nized the importance of adequate protection of aliens 
resident in the United States and of an impartial basis 
for the decision of questions of immigration and nat- 
uralization. They expressed approval of the position 
taken at the Peace Congress in San Francisco last Oc- 
tober, that the Congress of the United States should 
adopt an immigration policy based on the just and 
equitable treatment of all races—a policy that will grant 
the rights of citizenship, regardless of race or nation- 
ality. It was agreed that all aliens in the United States 
should be under the special protection of the national 
government. In conformity with a resolution passed 
at the last Lake Mohonk Conference on International 
Arbitration, it was agreed that Congress should extend 
the jurisdiction of the courts of the United States as to 
criminal prosecutions for violation of the treaty rights 
of aliens. 

The ApvocaTE or Peace welcomes these expressions 
of views from its friends across the Pacific and assures 
them that it will do all in its power to promote these 
principles. The president of the American Peace So- 
ciety of Japan is J. McD. Gardiner, and the secretary, 
Gilbert Bowles, 30 Kouncho, Mita, Tokio. ¢ | 
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THE GENTLEMAN AND THE GENTLESTATE 


By CHARLES FRANKLIN THWING 


oie strength of the peace sentiment in America is 
revealed by the current discussions. The strength 
is greater than at times one would believe. The seeds 
sown in the last seventy-five years are bearing fruit. 
This fruit we wish were more abundant and hardier. 
On the whole, however, the advocates of peace should 
have reason to take heart. 

The chief result, it is to be hoped, which will eventuate 
from the present world-struggle is the dominance of the 
desire for peace as a permanent human condition. Mil- 
itarism as a force should be cast out. This result may 
be slow in coming, but it is sure to come. The tides 
and the stars fight with us in this endeavor. Education 
is the great force in the process of securing this result. 

From the savage to the barbarian, from the barbarian 
to the semi-civilized man, from such a man to the gen- 
tleman, has been the progress of civilization. A similar 
progress should be made in Commonwealths. The word 
gentleman has come to be one of the greatest of all 
words. The word gentlestate should also come to rep- 
resent one of the noblest of all human conditions. In 
respect to the gentlestate I venture to repeat what I 
have said in the last number of the Hibbert Journal: 

The gentlestate should exist for all of its citizens, and 
all of its citizens should exist for it. Reciprocity of 
rights and duties should be the rule. The gentlestate 
may be the center and the source of power, but if it 
possesses the giant strength, it is too great to use it like 
a giant. It seeks to do justice, to love mercy, and it 
walks humbly. If it has enemies, it treats them as if 


they were to become its friends. It has too much good 
sense to be responsive to insults and too much generosity 
to bear malice. It is too eager about great things to be 
annoyed by small irritations, and too much concerned 
about the good of all to be keen about any lack of respect 
to itself. It seeks to see the large as large, the small 
as small, the ephemeral as of the day, and the lasting as 
permanent, being ever guided by a sense of proportion. 
It respects the rights of other States with that same hon- 
esty and integrity which it merits from others. It makes 
few or no demands. It has no occasion for self-defense. 
It is tolerant of others’ weaknesses, patient toward their 
limitations, never finding in either weakness or limitation 
any excuse for its own aggrandizement. It seeks to 
enrich as well as to be enriched, to enlarge as well as to 
be enlarged, and it vastly prefers to be the victim than 
the agent of any misinterpretation or wrong-doing. Its 
protective policy is to shield the weak, and its free-trade 
theory is to give every other State more than it demands. 
This gentlestate is considerate in thought and feeling, 
without either hardness or mysticism, cordial without 
effusiveness, forceful and direct without harshness, firm 
in conviction without obstinacy, of the highest idealism, 
ever exercising a good will without giving any impression 
of weakness. This gentlestate has no armies and no bat- 
tleships for attacking on either land or sea. Its chief 
fortresses are the cardinal virtues and the cardinal 
graces of faith and hope for humanity’s future and love 
for humanity itself. 


LAW IN PAN AMERICA 


The final resolutions of the Second Pan American Scientific 
Congress were adopted at its last session held in Washing- 
ton, January 8, 1916. There are thirty-six resolutions in all. 
Our readers will be particularly interested in Articles 23 to 
28 inclusive, as these are the portions which bear especially 
upon the question of law in Pan America. These sections of 
the final act, like other portions, are subject to revision, and 
were adopted by the Congress with that understanding; but 
it is believed that the changes or modifications in Sections 23 
to 28 will be at most a renumbering or perhaps a slight 
rearrangement of the paragraphs. They will not be changed 
in any other respect, as, indeed, they cannot be since they 
are here given as they were adopted by the Congress.— 
THE EpIror. 


Resolved : 


XXIII. That in order to increase the facilities for 
the study of international law the congress hereby 
recommends that the following steps be taken to improve 
and enlarge library and reference facilities— 

(a) That a carefully prepared bibliography of inter- 
national law and related subjects be published with the 
names of publishers and prices, so far as these be obtain- 
able, with special reference to the needs of poorly en- 
dowed libraries ; 

(b) That there be published likewise a carefully pre- 


pared index or digest of the various heads and sub- 
heads in international law, with references to all stan- 
dard sources of authority upon each head ; 

(c) That there be published in a cheap and con- 
venient form all documents of State, both foreign and 
domestic, bearing upon international law, including 
treaties, documents relating to arbitration, announce- 
ments of State policy and diplomatic correspondence, 
and that the aid of the ministries of foreign affairs be 
solicited in securing copies of such documents for pub- 
lication ; 

(d) That a law reporter of international cases Le 
issued. 

2. That, in order further to increase the facilities for 
the study of international law the congress recommends 
that steps be taken to extend the study of that subject by 
increasing the number of schools at which courses in 
international law are given, by increasing the number of 
students in attendance upon the courses, and by diffus- 
ing a knowledge of its principles in the community at 
large, and, more particularly— 

(a) That as the idea of direct government by the peo- 
ple grows it becomes increasingly essential to the well- 
being of the world that the leaders of opinion in each 
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community be familiar with the rights and obligations 
of States, with respect to one another, as recognized in 
international law. Hence it has become a patriotic 
duty, resting upon our educational institutions, to give 
as thorough and as extensive courses as possible in this 
subject. 

(b) That a course in international law, where possi- 
ble, should consist of systematic instruction extending 
over at least a full academic year, divided between inter- 
national law and diplomacy. 

(c) That prominent experts in international law be 
invited from time to time to lecture upon the subject 
at the several institutions. 

3. That with a view of placing instruction in interna- 
tional law upon a more uniform and scientific basis, the 
congress makes the following recommendations : 

(a) In the teaching of international law emphasis 
should be laid on the positive nature of the subject and 
the definiteness of the rules. Whether we regard the 
teaching of value as a disciplinary subject or from the 
standpoint of its importance in giving to the student a 
grasp of the rules that govern the relations between 
nations, it is important that we have impressed upon 
his mind the definiteness and positive character of the 
rules of international law. The teaching of interna- 
tional law should not be made the occasion for a uni- 
versal peace propaganda. The interest of students and 
their enthusiasm for the subject can best be aroused by 
impressing upon them the evolutionary character of the 
rules of international law. Through such a presenta- 
tion of the subject the student will not fail to see how 
the development of positive rules of law governing the 
relations between States has contributed toward the 
maintenance of peace. 

(b) In order to emphasize the positive character of 
international law the widest possible use should be made 
of cases and concrete facts in international experience. 
The interest of students can best be aroused when they 
are convinced that they are dealing with the concrete 
facts of international experience. The marshaling of 
such facts in such a way as to develop or illustrate gen- 
eral principles lends a dignity to the subject which can- 
not help but have a stimulating influence. Hence inter- 
national law should be constantly illustrated from these 
sources which are recognized as ultimate authority, such 
as (a) cases both of judicial and arbitral determination ; 
(b) treaties, protocols, acts, and declarations of epoch- 
making congresses, such as Westphalia (1648), Vienna 
(1815), Paris (1856), The Hague (1899 and 1907), 
and London (1909); (c) diplomatic incidents ranking 
as precedents for action of an international character ; 
(d) the great classics of international law. 

(c) In the teaching of international law care should 
he exercised to distinguish the accepted rules of inter- 
national law from questions of international policy. 

(d) In a general course on international law the 
experience of no one country should be allowed to assume 
a consequence out of proportion to the strictly interna- 
tional principles it may illustrate. 

4. That the congress recommends that a major in in- 
ternational law in a university course leading to the 
degree of doctor of philosophy be followed, if possible, 
by residence at The Hague and attendance upon the 
Academy of International Law which is to be estab- 
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lished in that city; that it is the sense of the congress 
that no better means could possibly be devised for afford- 
ing a just appreciation of the diverse national views of 
the system of international law or for developing that 
“international mind” which is so essential in a teacher 
of that subject; and that, therefore, as many fellowships 
as possible should be established in the academy at The 
Hague. 

5. That it is the conviction of this congress that the 
present development of higher education in the Amer- 
ican republics and the place which the American repub- 
lics have now assuined in the affairs of the society of 
nations justify and demand that the study of the science 
and historie applications of international law take its 
place on a plane of equality with other subjects in the 
curriculum of colleges and universities, and that profes- 
sorships or departments devoted to its study should he 
established in every institution of higher learning. 

6. That in recognition of the growing importance of 
a knowledge of international Jaw to all persons who plan 
to devote themselves to the administration of justice, 
and who, through their professional occupation, may 
contribute largely to the formation of public opinion 
and who often will be vested with the highest offices in 
the State and nation, this congress earnestly requests all 
law schools which now offer no instruction in interna- 
tional law to add to their curriculum a thorough course 
in that subject. 

7. That the congress regards it as desirable, upon the 
initiative of institutions where instruction in interna- 
tional law is lacking, to take steps toward providing such 
instruction by visiting professors or lecturers, this in- 
struction to be given in courses, and not in single 
lectures, upon substantive principles, not upon popular 
questions of momentary interest, and in a scientific 
spirit, not in the interest of any propaganda. 

8. That the congress recommends the establishment 
and encouragement in collegiate institutions of special- 
ized courses in preparation for the diplomatic and con- 
sular services. 

9. That the congress recommends that the study of 
international law be required in specialized courses in 
preparation for business. 

10. That in the study and teaching of international 
law in American institutions of learning special stress be 
laid upon problems affecting the American republics 
and upon doctrines of American origin. 

XXIV. Whereas the American Institute of Interna- 
tional Law, founded in Washington, D. C., October 12, 
1912, was formally inaugurated under the auspices of 
the Second Pan American Scientific Congress on Decem- 
ber 29, 1915; and 

Whereas the said institute, composed of representatives 
of all the American republics recommended by national 
societies of international law organized in each of them, 
has created a bond of intellectual union between the 
publicists and jurists of the Western Hemisphere which 
will increase and strengthen the ties of friendship and 
solidarity now existing between their respective coun- 
tries and develop a unity and sympathy of purpose in the 
consideration of common problems of international law 
and relations: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Second Pan American Scientific 
Congress extends to the American Institute of Interna- 
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tional Law a cordial welcome into the circles of scientific 
organizations of Pan America, and records a sincere 
wish for its successful career and the achievement of the 
highest aims of its important labors. 

XXV. Recommends to all educational establishments 
of America the special study of the constitutions, laws, 
and institutions of the republics of this continent. 

XXVI. Recommends to the various universities of 
America that a comparative study of judicial institu- 
tions be undertaken in order to create special interest 
therein in the several countries of the continent; also 
to facilitate the knowledge and solution of American 
private international-law problems, and even to seek, so 
far as possible, uniformity of legislation and jurispru- 
dence. 

XXVII. That all bar associations of American coun- 
tries be urged to exchange among themselves law books 
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and publications affecting the legal profession and the 
practice of law with a view to broadening and rendering 
closer their mutual relations. 

2. That a similar recommendation be made as regards 
the exchange of new codes of law and rules of procedure, 
which may hereafter be established. 

XXVIII. (1) That a compilation according to a defi- 
nite plan be made of the mining laws of the American 
countries, not only in their original languages, but also 
in English or Spanish or Portuguese translations, as the 
case may be, with a view to the reciprocal improvement 
of the laws of each individual country. 

(2) That the several American governments appoint 
a committee to consider the uniformity of mining sta- 
tistics, and to make recommendations to their respective 
governments for the systematizing, simplifying, and 
standardizing of such statistics. * 


PATRIOTISM, NATIONALISM AND PEACE 
By DAVID STARR JORDAN 


HERE are many words in common service which are 

worn to the bone by careless use. Matthew Arnold 
once suggested that some of these in which all clearness 
of meaning has been lost be thrown into “the limbo of 
spoiled phraseology,” giving to language a fresh start. 

Among these words of doubtful sense is patriotism. 
Patriotism may represent the culmination of a noble 
life, quite as easily as in Samuel Johnson’s definition 
“it is the last refuge of a scoundrel.” Patriotism repre- 
sents devotion to the principle of nationalism. Like 
nationalism, it has two faces. It may be directed in- 
ward to the benefit of its own people, or outward to the 
harm of its neighbors. In the development of national 
feeling, of pride in national achievement, in devotion to 
national justice, in the abatement of carelessness, vice, 
and crime, the spirit of nationalism is in every way to 
be commended. It exemplifies the duty that lies near- 
est. In general, our power to act grows less as the 
square of the distance increases. Hence in most cases 
helpfulness begins at home. And a national spirit which 
goes to make the nation better worth living in is a 
worthy spirit. And its right name is patriotism—devo- 
tion to the fatherland. And its test is found in its atti- 
tude towards other fatherlands and other people, and 
the higher patriotism whose end is righteousness is also 
the broader patriotism whose end is human welfare. 

In every lexicon patriotism is defined as “love of coun- 
try.” What is one’s country? His State, his province, 
his nation, the empire to which his province is willingly 
or unwillingly attached? Who is the patriot in Poland, 
in Finland, in Armenia, in Alsace-Lorraine? One of 
the saddest episodes in human history, the war between 
the States in America, arose from the clashing of two 
kinds of patriotism—the love of the State with the love 
of the nation. 

It was said, vou remember, of John Randolph of 
Roanoke : 


“Too honest or too proud to feign 
A love he never cherished, 
Beyond Virginia’s border line 
His patriotism perished.” 


And must a patriotism devote itself to the supposed 
interests of the State when the State itself is in the 
wrong? ‘To oppose one’s own nation has been in his- 
tory the highest form of patriotism. It may be such 
today. Whenever a nation plunges into a great crime, 
as into a war of aggression, its course is marked by the 
heroes and martyrs it has overridden in its downward 
career. Shall we give the name of patriot to those who 
give their blood to their “country, right or wrong,” or to 
those who have given their lives to set their country 
right ? 

Were they patriots who stood out against the govern- 
ment of the United States when its energies seemed bent 
on the perpetuation of human slavery? “I will quietly, 
after my fashion, declare war against the State,” said 
Thoreau. “Under a government which imprisons any 
unjustly, the irue place for a just man is in prison. | 
know this well, that if one thousand, if one hundred, if 
one honest man in this State of Massachusetts ceasing 
to remain in this copartnership should be locked up in 
the county jail therefor, it would be the abolition of 
slavery in America.” 

Says Robert Louis Stevenson: “If his example had 
been followed by a hundred or by thirty of his followers, 
it would have greatly precipitated the era of freedom 
and justice. We feel the misdeeds of our country with 
so little fervor, for we are not witnesses to the sufferings 
they cause. But when we see them awaken an active 
horror in our fellow-men, when we see a neighbor prefer 
to lie in prison than be so much as passively implicated 
in their perpetration, even the dullest of us will begin 
to realize them with a quicker pulse.” 

I shall not tell you the story of John Brown, hung for 
treason in Virginia half a century and more ago. Guilty, 
no doubt, caught in the very act, the act of giving his 
life for his country, that his country might in the fu- 
ture, as it had not been in the past, be a nation of free 
men! 

In our day there are not many who would refuse to 
John Brown the name of patriot. Even “those who 
blamed the bloody hand forgave the loving heart.” For 
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the truest patriot is the man with the wider vision, the 
man who looks not to the immediate, but to the final, 
and who is not afraid, if need be, to stand alone in a 
mob swayed by the motives of the hour. 

It is given to the educated man to view his country as 
extended both in time and in space. It is the long fu- 
ture towards which he looks, the wide expansion which 
he contemplates. The town, the county, the province 
should not limit his patriotism. The town has no wel- 
fare, no prosperity, no justice that does not involve the 
welfare of its sister towns, so no nation can prosper 
through the ruin of sister nations. The States of the 
civilized world form an economic unit. Each gains 
through the welfare of others. Each suffers through 
whatever interferes with another’s prosperity. The in- 
trusion of war anywhere injures all, and to a certain 
extent it injures all alike. The civilized world is a cul- 
ture unit, drawing its resources of science, art, and phi- 
losophy from the same springs. It is to a great extent 
a moral unit, for only a few men in a few nations claim 
the right of ignoring moral laws. It is clear that pa- 
triotism, to be genuine, must not crumple up on the 
border of nations to turn into international hate, for we 
are all men and nations in the same boat—“the good 
ship Earth”—a very small ship when we travel it from 
stem to stern, a very large ship when we consider all the 
varied peoples which have found their way into it. 

Our little compartments are all too small to bound 
our interests or our purposes. We must take account 
of our neighbors, and in a friendly way, if we do not 
wish to injure ourselves through being justly hated. We 
must extend our definition of patriotism to include all 
real interests of our country, and the first of these be- 
comes international confidence and mutual understand- 
ing. How to bring this about is one of the problems of 
the educated man, and to the degree in which he solves 
it is he entitled to the new name of patriot. The duty 
of the educated man a Swedish friend, August Schvan, 
insists is to bring about “planetary patriotism,” a sense 
of the welfare of the whole world, instead of promoting 
the petty provincial rivalries of one nation against an- 
other. World citizenship against nationalism is the an- 
tithesis, and in our every-day life we see on all sides the 
two standing in contrast. 

The evil.side of nationalism appears with the dark 
side of patriotism. “Our country, right or wrong.” If 
we stop there, we shall fail in the greater interest of 
keeping our country right. “For the Fatherland when 
the Fatherland is in the right,” said Carl Schurz in 
1848; “when it is in the wrong, then every effort to 
bring it to the right.” 

If the nation sets itself athwart the interests or the 
sympathies of sister nations, it produces a world dis- 
turbance all whose manifestations are evil. Its patriot- 
ism becomes poisoned and perverted into international 
fear and international hate. “Live and let live” is a 
homely motto, but it represents the terms of wholesome 
national existence. Because nations have become cen- 
ters of hate, through blunders and crimes of government 
and through poisoning of the springs of patriotism, the 
whole system of nations is now on trial. 

Feudalism failed because tribal loyalty did not bring 
justice—because patriotism, controlled with greed, made 
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Europe one vast field of unreason, anarchy, and blood. 
Because of this failure, feudalism gave place to nation- 
alism. 

And because the perversion of nationalism has again 
bankrupted the world and filled it with sorrow and de- 
spair, men look forward to the next higher stage, that 
of federation, and of the broader patriotism which con- 
siders principles and world welfare rather than the self- 
ish aims born of struggles of local geography. 

It is said that the success of the United States as a na- 
tion has redeemed the principle of nationalism. Its 
long boundaries are borders of friendship and mutual 
trust, not of hatred and suspicion. 

But the Republic of America is a federation as well 
as a nation. Its forty-eight States cannot arm against 
one another, and with free trade and interchangeable 
citizenship they melt into one, while at the same time 
retaining all advantages of local home rule. Whatever 
the shortcomings of our nation, and so long as human 
nature has its imperfections every nation must show 
them, and in every function, we may affirm that we have 
settled in the only final way the greatest evils of the 
day, the perversion of nationalism and patriotism into 
egotism, jealousy, suspicion, and hate. Just as nation- 
alism stilled the abuses of feudalism, so must federation 
finally heal the ills of distorted nationalism. 

Every sign of the times points to the relaxation of 
nationalism and to the rise of its successor, the spirit 
of. federation; the Imperialism of Rome, the Holy 
Roman Empire, with one head temporal and one spir- 
itual, exacting tribute from the whole civilized world 
dissolved in the anarchy of feudalism. The leagues of 
cities and princes, the struggles among kings and dukes 
and barons, the sordid game of tribute and ransom 
caused feudalism to fall in indiscriminate anarchy and 
blood. 

Nationalism is a partial federation, the union of con- 
current elements. A nation is a body of people at peace 
among themselves. Its existence depends on its sup- 
pression of civil war. Its persistence depends on its 
suppression of war with other nations. The conception 
of nations as rival powers constantly engaged in strife 
with their neighbors, the hyena theory, as Pierre Loti 
terms it, which has prevailed more or less definitely since 
the time of Napoleon, must, before many years, come to 
its end. Free trade and interchangeable citizenshin wiil 
mark its complete disappearance. Al] human interests 
are becoming international. Commerce, insurance, 
banking, manufacture, agriculture, law, medicine, sci- 
ence, literature, philosophy—all these are international, 
and each suffers in its degree by any form of lawlessness 
or war. 

Federation means peace, as peace means federation. 
As a nation must be at peace within itself, so must the 
whole of civilization. As was once said, our American 
Union could not endure half slave, half free, so civiliza- 
tion cannot endure at peace and at war. Peace is a word 
with many meanings, as many as patriotism. 

And it may be, for the same reason, that the word 
should be cast along with patriotism into the limbo of 
spoiled phraseology, for, as Dr. Alfred H. Fried has 
pointed out, three different ideas of peace stand in the 
public mind. These three varieties of peace are the 
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peace of contentment the armed peace, and the peace of 
constructive action. One is negative peace, the absence 
of fighting, which has no value in itself, except as it 
gives room for the positive work of life. 

The peace of contentment finds its ideal in intellect- 
ual and physical repose, the absence of discordant fac- 
tors, and the harmony of life. It is the peace of running 
brooks and flower-carpeted meadows, the “old peace of 
the velvet-sandaled feet” of the Japanese poet. Its 
symbol is the dove, and this variety of peace was greatly 
enjoyed by the lotus-eaters. 

The armed peace comes next, and this is a condition 
of balanced hate, the peace which comes from the cessa- 
tion of war. In its very nature this has more of war in 
it than of peace, for its atmosphere is fear and hate and 
its purpose is to get ready for destruction. By its results 
we may be sure of its purpose. 

Real peace is found alone in the performance of law, 
and the value of law is the opportunity it gives for con- 
structive progress. Peace is the reality in human his- 
tory, while war is the ruinous negation. Nothing posi- 
tive can be done while fighting is on. History is a 
blank, so far as constructive advance of humanity is 
concerned, from the declaration of war to the treaty of 
settlement, and in most cases still for long after. If 
history were written truly, each page of war would be 
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cast in black, with fine white letters describing the scant 
deeds of heroism and magnanimity. 

Not for half a century after any great war can the 
pages of history be made white again, for, as Kant ob- 
serves, “war creates more rascals than it kills.’ Beyond 
the exaltation of self-surrender, loss, and suffering rises 
the sordid exhalations from the riches of war purveyors. 

Shall you then stand for “peace at any price”? Why 
not? Don’t be afraid of phrases. An epithet hurts 
nobody, and they are used as arguments mostly by those 
who have no other. 

Let us face the issue squarely, for, when the question 
really comes up, there is no peace to be had at any price. 
If peace can be had, real peace, at any price, it is folly 
and crime to talk of war. In the great war no peace 
was offered at any price to Servia, to Belgium, to France. 
Some sort of peace was offered at a price to Austria, Rus- 
sia, Germany, and Great Britain. Should these nations 
have taken it at the price? This question each must 
answer for himself. And, paying the price, would they 
have had peace, real peace, well worth the cost? What 
could not Europe have afforded to pay to prevent the 
great catastrophe? What has war cost Europe, and 
when will it be able to repay? If peace, real peace, with- 
out rebate, can be had at any price, it offers the most 
glorious of bargains! 


THE MENACE OF CONSCRIPTION 


By WILLIAM C. ALLEN 


NITED Staves Senate Bill No. 1695 (introduced by 

Senator Chamberlain of Oregon) provides: “That 
all able-bodied male inhabitants of the United States,” 
etc., “between the ages of 12 and 23 years, inclusive,” 
shall be liable to training with certain exemptions pre- 
scribed, among which “members of any well-recognized 
religious sect or organization” “whose creed forbids its 
members to participate in war in any form—whose re- 
ligious convictions are against war or participation 
therein,” etc., are exempt; said exemption to only apply 
to the bearing or use of arms. No protection is afforded 
the thousands or millions of others or their parents who 
may be conscientiously opposed to drill. Even children 
who are supposed to be considered in the above clause 
are not protected because military suggestions in drill 
are practically fastened upon them. 

Sec. 2 of the bill provides that “all persons trained 
under the provisions of the act shall be known as fol- 
lows”: “between the ages of 12 and 17 years, inclusive, 
as a citizen cadet corps; between the ages of 18 and 23 
years, inclusive, as a citizen army.” Why not use the 
word “children” instead of “persons” ? 

When boys reach the age of 14 years their training 
“shall include military training with the rifle, including 
gallery practice.” Why should we teach our children 
14 years of age the inhumane actions or suggestions 
connected with the killing of men? After these boys 
reach the age of 16 years their training is to have added 
to it “10 whole days in camp each year.” If you take 
boys of that age and put them into camp life with the 
ideals and associations connected with learning the art 


of killing their fellow-men, you inevitably develop un- 
satisfactory moral conditions. 

Sec. 5 provides for the periods in which the citizen 
cadet corps (12 years and upwards) may be given drills, 
including night drills, thus “in half-day drills of not less 
than three hours or in night drills of not less than one 
hour and a half.” The moral results of such an arrange- 
ment woull be disastrous to many lads, particularly to 
the children of the poor who work and who would be 
compelled to drill at night. ‘This has been proved in 
the antipodes, in spite of statements to the contrary. 

See. 11 provides that every “person” (child or boy) 
who “fails to register or who evades or fails to render 
the personal service required by this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor,” ete., and shall “be liable to a 
fine of not to exceed $500, or confined for 20 days, or 
both.” The proposed automatic, autocratic, and severe 
punishment of lads would be a national disgrace. The 
suggested act adds that any boy “so detained shall be 
subject to the regulations governing that institution or 
place” where he is to be confined. To thus punish chil- 
dren who may be opposed to drill and who may not 
belong to religious bodies which are presumedly exempted 
by the proposed legislation seems the height of absurd- 
ity and barbarism. 

Sec. 14 provides that any “person” liable to training 
under the proposed act “who fails without lawful excuse 
to attend a compulsory drill or instruction,” etc., “shali 
be liable to a penalty not exceeding $25,” and that this 
sum “may be recovered summarily on the information 
or complaint of a prescribed officer,” or the court may 
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“commit the offender” not exceeding 20 days. Such 
legislation would virtually place our Republic under con- 
tinuous martial law in times of peace and the victims 
would be our children. 

The detailed harshness contained in the act is almost 
unbelievable. ‘Thus the regulations connected with 
“detention” or jailing provide that if a child escapes he 
“may be arrested without warrant” and taken back and 
“detained for such additional period not exceeding 20 
days as the court may deem fit to order.” Some of us 
have thought that we lived in a free country and hoped 
io see our freedom perpetuated on behalf of our children 
and humanity. ‘The above would indicate that our ideals 
are rapidly deteriorating. 

Sec. 23 provides for an enormous staff of military 
officials of different grades. Why should the military of 
our land so belittle the intelligence of the American 
people by thus seeking to fasten their trade on our citi- 
zenship ? 

The portions of the bill conferring authority on the 
President in times of peace to make appointments and 
grant commissions to officers in connection with the pro- 
posed organization give him a sweeping military power 
such as hardly any potentate is permitted to wield in 
any civilized country. Among other things he is author- 
ized to appoint commissioned officers to the grade of 
second lieutenant of the citizen army and navy “from 
graduates of institutions having military or naval train- 
ing.” There will be such an enormous demand for 
officers of the suggested tremendous military organiza- 
tion that the tendency will be to encourage the growth 
of military academies or institutions all over the coun- 
try. It needs no prophet to discern that the whole 
operation of the bill would in less than a single genera- 
tion tempt our young men and boys from gainful pur- 
suits into illusive and expensive militarism. 

Sec. 36 provides that “the arms, ammunition, equip- 
ment, and other military and naval supplies necessary 
for the training provided for by this act shall be issued 
in such quantities as may be prescribed by the Secre- 
tary of War or the Secretary of the Navy,” etc. Here 
we see where our armament and munition friends expect 
to secure their reward in connection with arming several 
millions of boys. Their larger profits will undoubtedly 
come later. 

Sec. 39 provides for the control of the War Depart- 
ment over our boys, and relates to the personnel of the 
officials who shall have charge; also “that the conti- 
nental limits of the United States shall be divided into 
50 inspection districts, and there shall be an officer of 
the army,” ete., “appointed as inspector of said inspec- 
tion district,” and that there shall be detailed from the 
regular army district commandants in connection there- 
with. What are our legislators thinking about in pre- 
paring to thus place the whole country under a military 
régime ? 

Conscription, which this bill practically calls for, is 
bad enough for adults, but infinitely worse for our 
children. 

While the drastic nature of this bill should be enough 
to kill it, the mere suggestion or discussion of such legis- 
lation in our national Senate is pernicious and carries 
with it a dangerous disregard of the civil and religious 
liberty which has been granted by the Constitution of 
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the United States. ‘The sin of teaching children what 
has been called for them, “the art of assassination,” need 
hardly be commented upon. 

Our militarists are becoming very bold. It is difficult 
to determine the secret springs from whence this bill 
has originated. I have referred to but a few of its evils. 
It should be immediately protested against. 


SMOKE 
By SAMUEL BERNARD 


P*; MA, and my sister Louise were discussing at supper 
the recent happenings of the war. 

“T tell you,” continued pa, “Germany wants us to get 
into the fray, because then we’d need for ourselves all the 
ammunition we make and would stop exporting it to 
England or Russia. Our navy and army is a joke in 
comparison with the huge army and navy of Germany.” 

“But does not Germany consider our possibilities ?” 
asked sister Louise. “Would we not in casting our lot 
with the allies make certain the defeat of Germany ?” 

“Well,” pa replied, “a girl of your age shouldn’t 
bother your head about the possible solution of these 
world problems. ‘They are properly handled by men of 
wide information and experience in national and inter- 
national affairs, men who possess great wisdom 2 

“They are properly handled by men who possess great 
wisdom?” mother interrupted. “One would suppose 
that men possessed of great wisdom would know of a 
less devilish way of settling an argument than by setting 
one band of innocent men to murder with the most 
deadly weapons they can conceive another band of equally 
innocent men. What do they settle when they drench 
the fields with the blood of the dear boys of the nation? 
These wise men don’t want us mothers to have a voice 
in the government, for well they know we wouldn’t put 
up with having our sons sent as cattle to the slaughter 
pen. You talk about your wise men! Could women 
have done worse ?” 

There was silence. 

Supper over, I took my pipe from the mantelpiece, 
filled it with tobacco, lit it and sat down, puffing liberally. 

. There she stood. What a wonderful 
creature of a great Creator! How gracious and 
fascinating ! What great passionate attraction, 
_— a being of absolute perfection. Yet— 
she looks dejected. She is crying as if she were as help- 
less as a child. Her golden hair is disheveled. Her 
clothes are torn to shreds. She is shedding bitter tears, 
which mix with the blood running so freely from her 
bruised body. 

I wanted to get near her, but I couldn’t move. 

“Who are you?” I murmured in amazement. 

“So you, you also have forgotten me.” . . . 

“Pray tell me who— Ah! Goddess of Lib- 
erty !” 

“<Goddess of Liberty!” she repeated in a voice of 
extreme sadness. “A Goddess once wasI tomany. For 
liberty they cheerfully endured great hardships. Nay, 
for me, for liberty, they said they would gladly give 
their very lives. Then they were leaders in world 
progress. Then they worked for the betterment and 
happiness of themselves and their brothers in all lands. 
Now you see them determined to kill, to slaughter their 
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brothers and comrades. You see them as cattle, follow- 
ing blindly their military leaders to their own ruin. 
What do these military leaders think they will settle 
by destroying what it has taken ages to build, and by 
killing off the best manhood, leaving the feeble to be the 
fathers of the future generation? If only those respon- 
sible for this hell would be the sacrifice! What human 
anguish, big crops of cripples, big crops of widows, the 
loser and winner will have alike! 

“And now, my last hope: this great nation! Imbued 
with my spirit, the country where I still exist, the land 
of liberty, the only ray of hope to the children of all 
mankind, here where one can still enjoy the happiness 
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of peace and where all should realize the horrors of war! 
The men who control the affairs of this great and happy 
nation in these dark hours, the leaders; shall they show 
a humane way to settle differences? Or are they willing 
to follow the others on the road that can only lead to 
the cursed inferno ?” ‘ 

. . . “Dear, what is the matter?” mother insisted. 

“What! Were you crying?” father asked. 

“What is this?” asked sister Louise, looking at me 
surprised. 

“Tf dreamed,” I stammered brokenly, “just a pipe 
dream, T guess.” 


THE FELLOWSHIP OF RECONCILIATION 


By ONE OF ITS MEMBERS 


ut of the news of events in the world today such a 

name as The Fellewship of Reconciliation strikes 
strangely on the eye. It stands for a movement which 
has sprung up in England during the past year of war, 
a movement which is spreading in belligerent and neu- 
tral countries alike in Europe, and which is on foot in 
the United States. ‘The rapidity with which it has be- 
come international is evidence that its challenge is call- 
ing out a response that seems to have been latent and 
waiting to answer. In the words of its title the mem- 
bers have phrased their sense of the deepest needs of a 
humanity obsessed with the thought of war—a world em- 
broiled in a confusion of conflicts within and without 
national borders. 

More than a campaign for peace between nations is 
implied in the position of the Fellowship. United in it 
are men and women in all walks of life, who believe war 
between States simply a natural product of the constant 
struggle between classes and commercial factions, inter- 
nal and external, a struggle for self-interest rather than 
social interest. Such a recognized condition of increas- 
ing unrest and strife, they hold, is a clear indictment of 
nations that call themselves Christian, just a plain fail- 
ure to apply the ideal of universal brotherhood in actual 
affairs. Co-operative good will is not a hope for an im- 
probable golden age, they contend further, but the only 
practical course of constructive action, private or public, 
here and now, if we are to escape worse waste of wealth, 
energy, and men. 

The members, therefore, declare themselves unable to 
take part in any war or training for war, as to do so 
would be a denial of the value of the individual and of 
the Christian assertion of faith in love as a regenerative 
force. They refuse to attempt to advance human broth- 
erhood by a method of hate which defeats its own end. 
They are allying themselves, instead, to undertake a 
work of reconciliation, and to attack the problems of 
substituting the spirit of friendliness for enmity be- 
tween classes and races and in commercial and national 
life. In the contrast between the fact of antagonism 
and the ideal of co-operation, they admit no excuse for 
compromise, feeling it, instead, to be a challenge to peo- 
ple who believe in such an ideal to act according to its 
full implications. 


Wage-workers and people of wealth, employers and 
labor leaders, bankers and business men, members of 
various professions, socialists and political conserva- 
tives, ministers, and people who had turned away from 
the churches, are together in this endeavor to interpret 
and advance the social teaching of Christ and in His 
spirit. Born less than a year ago at Cambridge Uni- 
versity, England, in a conference of men and women of 
varying creeds, the movement has spread from a small 
group to include several thousands. It is not an organ- 
ization for the purpose of pushing propaganda. Names 
have not been featured in connection with it, because it 
was desired to make the movement an individual one, 
and not to attract members through the advertising of 
personalities. Growth has come despite the fact that it 
is not the aim of the Fellowship to press for a large in- 
active membership, but to bring in touch people who, 
accepting the principle fully for themselves, will give 
time to thinking out what they involve and seriously set 
themselves to apply their conclusions. 

iven in a time of active warfare, when to assert the 
super-national ideal is to be called a traitor and to face 
physical danger, the movement has spread on the conti- 
nent and struck root in India. Abroad, the members 
have carried it forward in the face of misrepresentation, 
suspicion, and occasional violent persecution largely due 
to fear of anything that might interfere with recruiting. 
Some have had to give up positions in business, in 
church, in so¢ial service, and in educational institu- 
tions. Others have made voluntary changes in their 
standards of personal or business life, because they felt 
it necessary to express a real spirit of brotherhood. The 
experience has been that an important factor for the 
wider extension and appeal of the Fellowship has been 
such acceptance of risk and material sacrifice. 

The position is not merely negative, and does not 
imply an argument for what is generally known as the 
philosophy of non-resistance in all circumstances. Mem- 
bership involves not only refusal to serve in an army or 
navy and opposition to increase of armaments, but a 
positive stand for the concrete expression of co-operative 
international good will as the right governmental policy. 
Further, it involves personal and collective effort for the 
application of the same principle in all affairs, indus- 
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trial or political, that make up the social life. The be- 
ginning of the movement in this country was made at a 
fall conference at Garden City, Long Island, at which 
a small group of men and women undertook the work 
for the United States, with the first centers in New 
York, where the address is 125 East 27th street, and in 
Philadelphia and Boston. The general statement of 
principles of the Fellowship in America says in part: 

“The Fellowship of Reconciliation is a drawing to- 
gether of men and women belonging to various Chris- 
tian communions, and of others who have adhered to no 
communion, who are profoundly disturbed by the con- 
fused utterance of the Christian churches concerning 
war and other great social questions. To them it ap- 
pears that, in accepting as inevitable the present world 
order, we have all failed to interpret the mind of Christ, 
and that confidence in His leadership involves us in an 
unflinching application of His revolutionary principle 
of love. ‘They therefore feel the need of uniting in a 
spiritual fellowship with those in all lands who hold 
that as disciples of Christ they are committed to the en- 
deavor after a way of life dominated by love as revealed 
in His life, teachings, and death, and that they are there- 
fore unable to take part in war, and are called to a com- 
mon quest after an order of society in accordance with 
the mind of Christ. 

“Though they find themselves at variance with many 
of their fellow Christians, they desire to work, where 
possible, in and through the churches, to proclaim their 
conviction in a spirit of humility, honor, and love, to 
exercise forbearance in argument, and to guard against 
the danger of controversial methods, believing that the 
members of the Fellowship are but a few out of many, 
both in this and other lands, who are seeking to know 
and act on the truth at this time. 

“After prolonged thought and conference, without 
wishing to bind themselves to any exact form of words, 
they recorded their general agreement on the following 
points : 

“1. That love, as revealed and interpreted in the life 
and death of Jesus Christ, involves more than we have 
yet seen; that it is the only power by which evil can be 
overcome, and the only sufficient basis for human society. 

“2. That, in order to establish a world order based on 
love, it is incumbent upon those who believe in this 
principle to accept it fully, both for themselves and in 
their relation to others, and to take the risks involved 
in doing so in a world which does not as yet accept it. 

“3. That, therefore, as Christians we are forbidden to 
wage war, and that our loyalty to our country, to human- 
ity, to the church universal, and to Jesus Christ, our 
Lord and Master, calls us instead to a life service for 
the enthronement of love in personal, social, commer- 
cial, national, and international life, with all that this 
implies. 

“4, That the power, wisdom, and love of God stretch 
far beyond the limits of our present experience, and that 
He is ever waiting to break forth into human life in 
new and larger ways. 

“While the above principles fairly represent the ideals 
which animate the members of the Fellowship, it should 
be clearly understood that they are not put forward as a 
full and final statement; neither should it be supposed 
that only those who can accept every word may enter 
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the Fellowship. What is desired is not a common creed, 
but one spirit, the Spirit of Christ, animating a living 
body. 

Ti will be the aim of the Fellowship to state posi- 
tively and constructively the message of reconciliation, 
and not to spend itself in mere protest. No amount of 
negation, it is believed, no literalistic theories of non- 
resistance, nor prohibitions of the use of force, can cure 
our social diseases or eradicate war. The fundamenta! 
need is a new discovery of God, a fresh return to the 
sources of life, a preparation of living channels of power. 
It is through this deeper work that the Fellowship seeks 
a fuller expression of the love of God in all human rela- 
tionships.” 


THE PRIMARY OBJECT OF WAR * 
By ARNOLD BENNETT 


HE primary object of this war and of all wars is to 

lacerate human flesh, to break bones, to inflict tor- 
tures, to paralyze, and to kill. Every army in the field 
today is out for maiming and homicide, and for nothing 
else. Certainly armies make prisoners, not because they 
want to do so, rather because they are afraid logically 
to carry out their principles. Every explosive weapon, 
from the 42-centimeter gun to the service revolver, is 
designed, made, charged, and fired with the definite and 
clear intention of either doing men to death or inflict- 
ing upon them the severest possible disablement, which 
must nearly always be accompanied by intense physical 
pain, and which very often involves life-long misery 
and woe. Guns are aimed against buildings only for 
the reason that they serve directly or indirectly to pro- 
tect men from murder and disablement, and the pur- 
pose of destroying buildings is to deprive men of some 
kind of defense, and thus expose them to destruction, 
torture, and paralysis. This is war. This is 
what is going on daily just now in many different parts 
of Europe against the outraged conscience of the world. 
This is the basis of military glory, and of all those 
other fustian things that overlords rant about. This is 
what overlords wish to perpetuate among the usages of 
mankind. Let us never forget that war is first and 
last the tearing of human flesh, the shattering of human 
bones, and the greatest source of human agony, both 
physical and mental. 

We see on a poster ““I’en Thousand Casualties.” But 
we forbear from letting the words raise an image in our 
minds. Our conception of the affair implied by those 
three words is a mathematical conception more than 
anything else. We do not see a thousand prisoners led 
away in despair, nor a thousand decaying corpses lying 
in strange, contorted attitudes on the ground, nor eight 
thousand tortured, bleeding men, whose torn and pierced 
bodies have in a few moments exuded hogsheads of 
blood. You protest that I ought not to use such a 
phrase as “hogsheads of blood”—it sickens you. And 
why should you not be sickened? Those hogsheads of 
blood, lacerated limbs, smashed bones, glazing eyes, 
screams of pain, are exactly what we all in every country 
asked for when we voted supplies. A battery which 
could not point proudly to such results might as well 
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spike its guns in shame. . . . It is a tremendous 
pity that those who cause war seldom see what the thing 
is that they have caused. It is a tremendous pity that 
we cannot all of us see on the cinema the fall of a sheil 
into a trench crowded with men, and the convulsions of 
the wounded in the open field. What men can suffer 
we ought surely to have the strength to witness! Could 
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we bring ourselves to do so, could diplomatists, overlords, 
and financiers be compelled to do so, there would be an 
end to war and of bellicose ideals. War only persists 
hecause people do not realize what it is. People object 
to realizing what it is, and their delicate sensibilities are 
carefully respected by practically all those who talk or 
write about war.” 


A MINIMUM PROGRAM FOR CONSTRUCTIVE PACIFISTS 


By ALBERT LEON GUERARD 


N: PEACE in sight! Were a treaty signed tomorrow, it 
would be a peace, not peace. Preventive pacifism— 
the pacifism of “preparedness,” the pacifism of diplo- 
macy—has failed. Constructive pacifism—the develop- 
ment of international life, the rooting out of hostile 
prejudices—will overcome evil with good, but when? 
The re-education of the world is a slow process. At the 
end of this war we may rely for a while upon the weary 
peace of exhaustion. In another generation may dawn 
the genuine peace of brotherhood. But there will be a 
dangerous period in between, when the nations have par- 
tially recovered from their wounds and have not yet 
learned the wisdom of law. Against such a danger we 
must organize. It is not impossible to draw up a modest 
and practical program upon which all schools of pacifists 
would agree, and which might even enlist the support 
of men who are in the habit of deriding our efforts. 
The Parliament of Man, the Federation of the World, 
would be easy enough to bring about, if only men were 
willing; compared with the task of mobilizing fifteen 
million soldiers, that of devising a practical constitution 
for the Universal United States would be mere child's 
play. But until men are weaned from false doctrines 
and narrow traditions we must be satisfied with humbler 
measures. 

The Third Hague Conference should be convened im- 
mediately upon the close of the war. Its first duty will 
be to correct these ambiguities and defects that experi- 
ence has revealed in the work of the previous conferences. 
The most glaring of these is that, unless a convention be 
ratified by all the high contracting parties, it is not bind- 
ing on any of them. Such conventions should be made 
valid among the powers that have signed them, whatever 
may be the attitude of third parties. ‘The law of mari- 
time warfare, for example, could not forever remain tied 
up, even though Bolivia and Switzerland should refuse 
to sign with the others. 

Another definite reform would be to prohibit the sale 
of arms and ammunitions by neutrals to belligerents. 
The present practice is inconsistent enough. It is a 
breach of neutrality to sell a battleship to a nation at 
war; but it is allowable to sell every component part of 
a battleship, and particularly the big guns and torpedoes. 
To change our methods and principles in the course of 
the present conflict would savor strongly of partiality; 
but after this war and for all time the new doctrine 
should be firmly established. There is something re- 
pulsive about the trade in death implements for the sake, 
not of national defense, but of pelf. If the manufac- 


ture of ordnance, war explosives, and naval vessels could 


he made a government monopoly, we should do away with 
that ghoulish source of lucre; we should get rid of a 
most insidious international lobby, and we should find 
it much easier to enforce the more rigid conception of 
neutrality. 

A third reform would consist in harmonizing the laws 
of war at sea with those of war on land. Private prop- 
erty, whether it be carried by rail or by ship, should not 
be confiscated except for definite military purposes, and 
even then not without the certainty of adequate com- 
pensation. It has always been the endeavor of liberal- 
minded statesmen to reduce the hardships of war to a 
minimum and to respect as much as possible the rights 
and interests of civilians and neutrals. ‘The immunity 
of private property at sea would serve both these ends. 
It would give Germany full satisfaction on a point for 
which she has been persistently contending. It would 
take away the sting from the fact of British maritime 
supremacy. As a consequence of that assimilation be- 
tween land and sea warfare any belligerent warship 
which, in time of war, enters a neutral harbor should 
at once and without question be disarmed and interned, 
just as the British, Belgian, and German detachments 
that strayed into Holland were disarmed and interned. 
This would considerably restrict the war zone. No na- 
tion would be hampered in the defense of her own ter- 
ritory, but there could be no world-wide war, except 
between France and England, which alone have posses- 
sions on the seven seas. Such a simple principle is by 
no means difficult to apply, since it has been enforced on 


land. Then would come the tremendous question of dis- 
armament. Any sweeping reduction of existing armies 


and navies can hardly be expected; international jeal- 
ousies and hatreds will have been intensified by this 
war; yet cannot some practical steps be taken ? 

It is evident that if the rage for armaments continue 
unchecked every great European nation will train all its 
able-bodied citizens and keep them with the colors as 
long as is found practicable. It is no less evident that, 
in such a case, the total available forces will bear a defi- 
nite ratio to the total population. That proportion, in 
war time, would rise to about ten per cent. No heroic 
effort, no legislation, no juggling of figures could ever 
make thirty-nine millions equal to sixty-eight or sixty- 
eight equal to one hundred and seventy. Here we have 
an incontrovertible physical fact, which can be used as a 
basis for a settlement. Since the armed strength of a 
nation is proportional to its population, why should we 
not by common consent reduce the ratio? The standing 
army of France, before the war, comprised one-fiftieth 
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of the population; why not come down to one-hundredth 
or one two-hundredth? Such a limit, whatever it be, 
would represent a maximum, which nations like Eng- 
land, Russia, and the United States would by no means 
be compelled to reach. 

One thing is certain: in the present state of interna- 
tienal bitterness and fear the continental powers will not 
be willing to take any chances; they will desire to train 
all their able-bodied men for the time strictly required 
for their thorough training. This period, I believe, 
could be reduced to one year, at least in the case of 
infantrymen. Kitchener’s armies had spent a shorter 
time in barracks or camp when they stood their ground 
against the most formidable foe in history. By this rule 
the peace establishment of Germany, as compared with 
ante-bellum conditions, would be cut nearly in two, that 
of France in three. Gradually, as confidence grows, 
numbers could be reduced by raising the physical stan- 
dard and by granting generous exemptions to students 
and to young men who have families to support. Of 
course France would be outnumbered by Germany; how 
can that be helped? But Germany in her turn would 
be outnumbered by Russia, and Russia would be power- 
less against a coalition of western Europe. Our method 
would afford immediate relief and open the way for 
unlimited progress. 

The reduction of naval armaments offers a more 
tangled problem; no single indisputable criterion can be 
applied. Whatever mode of calculation you adopt, 
whether it be the total area, wealth and population of a 
country’s possessions, the length of their coast line, the 
tonnage of their merchant shipping, we are led, not with- 
out reluctance, perhaps, to the conclusion that the Brit- 
ish navy should by right be almost as large as all others 
combined. ‘The two-power standard, which has become 
a part of Great Britain’s national policy, seems reason- 
able enough, and as a matter of fact has been accepted 
without demur by all nations except Germany. Sup- 
posing Germany be compelled to accept it in her turn, 
what would the result be? British supremacy would 
remain purely defensive and at the mercy of any coali- 
tion. England no longer attempts to dispute to France 
and Italy the mastery of the Mediterranean; to Japan 
that of far eastern waters, and to America that of the 
Caribbean. Furthermore, the mine and the submarine 
have enormously increased the defensive power of the 
weaker navies. I see no danger to the freedom of the 
world in the recognition of Britain’s position on the sea. 

If this principle were adopted the task of reduction 
would be easy enough. England has declared herself 
ready to initiate a naval holiday; such a holiday could 
he indefinitely extended until the battle fleets of the 
world, with the exception of a few police cruisers, have 
become picturesque survivals and are preserved in their 
home ports, like Nelson’s victory. 

How should the strength of navies be computed for 
the sake of comparison? It might be the wisest course 
to define the importance of a navy by its total tonnage, 
leaving it to each nation, within those prescribed limits, 
to distribute its forces as it thinks proper and to secure 
the highest degree of efficiency of which it is capable. 

The Hague Conference would have no authority to 
prohibit secret agreements. But it might declare that 
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such agreements have no existence in international law 
and are not morally binding on the nations in whose 
names they were signed. 

Last of all comes the problem of arbitration. Arbi- 
tration will never become more than a precarious method 
of settling international differences until all limitations 
are removed, until the usual provisos concerning national 
existence and national honor be left out. Is it not a 
mockery to except from the scope of arbitration those 
very questions which are most likely to bring about a 
war? Unless we believe that no other nation but our- 
selves has a clear sense of right and wrong, we should 
be ready to submit every possible litigation to judges 
of our own choosing. America, England, and France 
have shown themselves willing to take such a step. 
Servia offered to submit to arbitration her difference 
with Austria, although her honor and her very existence 
were involved to an unexampled degree. Unlimited 
arbitration is therefore within the domain of immediate 
practical politics. 

Beyond this we personally would be only too eager to 
go. Unlimited arbitration should imply a defensive alli- 
ance or at least an entente among the signatories, pledg- 
ing to each the support of all in case arbitration should 
be refused or its award disregarded. Such a group of 
nations for mutual insurance might easily turn into an 
open league to enforce peace, and the collective arma- 
ments of the same would be the international police 
force, which is to outgrow and ultimately to supersede 
all national armies. These developments are by no 
means utopian, yet they are not the very next step. We 
have limited ourselves to a program which, taking into 
account existing prejudices, is yet immediately feasible. 

But we have no illusion as to the absolute value of 
such palliatives; the chief task, once more, will be to 
educate a generation saner and stronger than our own. 
All the problems of peace, disarmament, arbitration, fed- 
eration, would offer but trifling difficulties, incompara- 
bly lighter than the problems of military preparation 
and warfare, if only the minds and hearts of men were 
not obscured by prejudices and passions. Hitherto our 
education has been nationalistic, that is to say, bellicose ; 
it should be humanitarian, that is to say, pacific. In 
the light of the awful fact of war, all values will have 
to be reappraised. War is hell, and whatever leads to 
war partakes of the same character. With this as our 
criterion we must readjust our social and political con- 
ceptions. All doctrines of injustice, exclusion, and 
hatred, by whatever fine names they attempt to conceal 
their true nature, should be plucked from our hearts. 
Race, class, or caste, sect, party, country, should be 
loved and served in so far only as the love and service 
of them does not clash with our higher and larger 
duties. Everything that makes for human brotherhood, 
evervthing that helps break down artificial barriers, is 
entitled to our sympathy and support. If men can go 
through this ordeal without their hearts being purified. 
we must despair of the race. 


Mr. and Mrs. Daniel Smiley announce that the 


Twenty-second Annual Lake Mohonk Conference on In- 
ternational Arbitration will be held at Mohonk Lake, 
N. Y., May 17, 18, and 19. 
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LIFE INSURANCE AS A DETERRENT OF WAR 


By E. JAY WOHLGEMUTH 


apes fact that life insurance has taken on tre- 
mendously greater proportions in the United States 
than in any other country of the world is in itself a 
proof that this country is fundamentally a peace country 
rather than a war country. Life insurance, in all its 
aspects, is directly opposed to war. It is one of the 
greatest forces for the conservation of human life, and 
its unparalleled progress in this country is due to an 
appreciation of the value of human life. The value of 
a human life in the United States is greater than in 
other countries of the globe, and hence it is that life 
insurance has taken on greater proportions here than 
elsewhere. 

The United States Chamber of Commerce has recently 
reported upon the votes taken of the members of its 
constituent bodies in favor of applying economic press- 
ure, and finally, if necessary, military pressure, to pre- 
vent nations going to war. If this pressure is to be 
exerted by the business men of the United States upon 
other nations which engage in war, it may be interesting 
to show some of the forms of economic pressure which 
are already or should be active in forming the opinion 
of this country against engaging in war. One of the 
greatest, if not the greatest, of these economic influences 
is that of life insurance. Considering only the old line 
legal reserve life insurance companies, we have in force 
at the present time upwards of $20,000,000,000 of life 
insurance, most of which is upon citizens who have been 
chosen for membership in these companies in much the 
same manner and according to the same standards that 
citizens are chosen for military service, namely, by med- 
ical selection. 

The life insurance in force upon women is compara- 
tively small; and in this country, to a much greater 
extent than in Europe, life insurance has been placed 
upon the lives of young and middle-aged men suited to 
military service. The great body of life insurants in 
this country are made up of healthy, income-producing, 
self-reliant citizens, who would be the first to recognize 
their responsibility to the nation if they were needed for 
its defense, as they were prompt to realize their respon- 
sibilities to their families and dependents in the event 
of their death. 

Unlike life insurance in the European countries, there 
is comparatively little at risk in this country, which in- 
cludes any form of the military and naval-service clause. 
In Europe the companies have protected themselves, in 


anticipation of the war which finally came, either by 
reducing the amount that would be paid in the event 
of death by war to that of the “reserve” accumulated 
on the policies or reserved the right to charge an ade- 
quate additional premium to cover the extra war hazard. 
It is said that even in so stormy a section as the Balkans 
the companies so far have actually made money out of 
the additional premium charged for the war hazard. 

The American companies have gradually removed 
these restrictions until most of the policies now in force 
make the companies liable for the face amount, without 
the payment of additional premiums or any other re 
strictive provisions. 

The history of the military and naval clause in life 
insurance in this country since the Civil War is in itself 
an interesting commentary on American war and peace 
sentiment. After the Civil War most of the companies 
inserted in their policies restrictive clauses, which would 
have protected them against serious loss in case of a gen- 
eral war, but as confidence was restored and it came to 
be felt that the world had seen its last great war—the 
mortality from this cause would in all likelihood be neg- 
ligible—these restrictions were removed. No doubt the 
action of the life insurance companies reflected the gen- 
eral feeling on the subject. 

It is interesting to note that during the last year the 
life insurance companies have shown a tendency to re- 
adopt the old restrictive clauses, but these could not be 
made to apply on the great bulk of life insurance already 
issued and in force. Today the American public has a 
$20,000,000,000 stake through its life insurance alone in 
the war hazard. Furthermore, most of the insurance is 
on the “mutual” or “participating” plan, which means 
that the extra deaths through war would be a direct 
assessment upon the surviving policy-holders. This 
would take the form, first, of a decrease in the surplus 
of the various companies; and, second, after the surplus 
was reduced to the danger point, upon the dividend 
distributions. 

While this is the economic side of life insurance and 
represents the “economic pressure” which that institu- 
tion exerts in the present crisis, it is also to be observed 
that the immense publicity and educational campaigns 
which life insurance is constantly waging through its 
literature and its vast army of agents is against war 
and the destruction of life values. 


BRIEF PEACE NOTES 


Since the outbreak of the war there have been 
formed in the Netherlands two important organizations 
working for peace —the “Nederlandsche Anti-Oorlog 
Raad” (Dutch Anti-war Council) and the “Central 
Organization for a Durable Peace.” ‘The former was 
founded, as reported in the December number of the 
Apvocate, October 8, 1914. It took the initiative by 
calling together an international meeting, which was 


held at The Hague from April 7 to 10, 1915, a meeting 
which was attended by prominent men from the United 
States, Austria, Belgium, Germany, Great Britain, 
Holland, Hungary, Norway, Sweden, and Switzerland. 
Sympathizers in Denmark, France, Italy, and Spain sent 
encouraging messages. This International Conference 
decided on a “Minimum Program for a Durable Peace,” 
to which we have already referred and which may be 
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obtained from the secretary, 51 Theresia-straat, The 
Hague. Besides, it has founded the “Central Organiza- 
tion for a Durable Peace,” an international body with 
branches in several other countries. Its “Council” is 
composed of members belonging to more than twenty 
countries, among them several Americans. The “Mini- 
mum Program for a Durable Peace,” issued by the in- 
ternational Central Organization, contains also a full list 
of its members, which, though only announcing those 
of the neutral countries, shows the international charac- 
ter of the organization. 


. .. The Woman’s Peace Party held its first annual 
meeting at Washington, January 8-10, 1916. On Sun- 
day, January 9, a mass meeting was held at Poli’s 
Theatre, attended by a large audience. Miss Jane 
Addams was re-elected president. On January 11 and 
13 representatives of the party spoke at hearings before 
the committees on Foreign Relations and Military 
Affairs. 


During the Second Pan American Scientifie Con- 
gress a large body of scientific societies held their an- 
nual meeting in Washington, D. C. At numerous meet- 
ings problems of war and peace were freely discussed. 
The general subject of the discussions of the American 
Sociological Society was “War and Militarism in Their 
Sociological Aspects.” The American Historical Asso- 
ciation discussed the problems of nationalism and the 
American Political Science Association equally gave 
considerable attention to the questions arising from the 
European war. 

.. “The Anti-Preparedness Committee,” referred to 
in our last number under the heading of Anti-Militarism 
Committee, has opened headquarters in the Munsey 
Building, Washington, D. C. As a protest against the 
attempt to stampede this nation into adopting a reckless 
program of military end naval expansion, this committee 
is urging immediate support of the following program: 

1. No unusual expenditure for armament during the pres- 
ent session of Congress. 2. A public investigation of our 
present huge war budget, so that every dollar now spent 
may bring 100 per cent of efficiency. 3. A Congressional in- 
vestigation as to the sources of the insistent demand for a 
large increase in army and navy appropriations. 4. The 
government manufacture of armaments whereby the oppor- 
tunity for private profit may be taken out of “preparedness.” 
5. Any increased expenditure on armament to be met by in- 
come and inheritance taxes, not by placing new burdens on 
the poor. 6. The calling of a Fifth Pan American Congress 
for the purpose of developing the Monroe Doctrine into a 
democratic federation of the twenty-one American republics. 
7. The appointment of a joint government commission, rep- 
resenting Japan, China, and the United States, to study the 
questions at issue between this country and the Orient. 


In another statement, the committee says: 


“Universal military service, what the ordinary man rightly 
ealls ‘conscription’ is now put forth boldly as the goal of the 
Roosevelt and Leonard Wood school of ‘preparedness.’ It is 
put forth plously as the latest invention of democracy, but 
it is really the oldest instrument of tyranny in the history 
of organized society and the instincts of every fundamental 
democrat are against it.” 


. . . The Prime Minister of Great Britain is authority 
for the statement that the British Empire has already 
voted for the war an aggregate of $8,000,000,000. 
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Mr. Asquith, speaking in Central Hall, Westminster, 
December 1, 1915, said: 


“This is absolutely unexampled in the history of this or 
any other country. We are now spending, or we are within 
measurable reach of spending, something like $25,000,000 
aday. . . . On the other hand, you will say. and say 
very truly, that we have witnessed a substantial increase 
in the cost of living. Roundly and generally speaking, the 
rise has been: food, 40 per cent; rent, 2 per cent; fuel and 
light, 25 per cent; clothing, 30 per cent; miscellaneous items, 
15 per cent. The general result being to show an average 
increase of about 30 per cent.” 


. . . The following is taken from a recent discussion in 
the British House of Lords: 


“Mr. Snowden asked how many clergymen and ministers 
of all denominations had enlisted; how many had received 
Lord Derby’s appeal to enlist ; whether there were thousands 
of clergymen of military age, mostly unmarried; and if, in- 
stead of enlisting medical students, the War Office would 
withdraw its support from clergymen who did not enlist. 

“Mr. Tennant said he was unable to give the information 
asked for in the first part of the question. On the other 
part he had nothing to add to the information he gave on 
November 30. 

“Mr. R. L. Outhwaite (L-Hanley): Is it not particularly 
appropriate that the clergy should enlist, seeing there is 
nothing doing in Christianity at present? (laughter and loud 
cries of ‘Oh!’)” 


. .. The Peace Association of Friends of Philadelphia, 
20 South Twelfth street, is circulating an address to 
Congress on the pressing question of armament appro- 
priations, which reads as follows: 


“Hon. Claude Kitchin, Chairman Ways and Means 
Committee, House of Representatives, Washington: 


“We, the undersigned, citizens of the United States, 
earnestly encourage you in your effort to prevent Con- 
gress from entering upon any program for an increase 
of military or naval appropriations, and request you to 
acquaint your colleagues in Congress of our nrotest 
against such action, inasmuch as an increase in arma- 
ments is likely to breed suspicion abroad and to insti- 
tute a militaristic policy opposed to the fundamental 
ideals of our nation.” 


Copies of this petition may be obtained from A. G. 
Walton, 212 West Front street, Media, Pa. 


... We have received the following letter, which we 
are pleased to reprint: 

Mr. John J. Mullowney, of Paxtang, Pa., a young member 
of the Society of Friends, has compiled a Peace Calendar 
which has been received wifh great favor as the best of its 
kind which has yet appeared, the selections representing 
many of the very best things that have ever been said in 
favor of the reign of law. security, and peace. 

Unfortunately, and without realizing that a calendar is a 
perishabl2 commodity, Mr. Mullowney contracted with the 
publishers to sell a very large number of copies himself. The 
ealendars were not received until the first of December, and 
it has been impossible for him to sell the stipulated number. 
This has thrown a very heavy financial burden on a man 
not ready to bear it. This is to ask the friends of peace into 
whose hands this letter may fall to buy one or more of these 
ealendars, worthy of space in any library, for the sake of 
the cause and for the sake of relieving a burden undertaken 
purely in the interests of peace. 


Very truly yours, Davip STARR JORDAN. 


(The Peace Calendar has retailed for $1.00, but Dr. Mul- 
lowney will send it from now on to any address for anything 
which the purchaser desires to send; or it will be sent on 
approval.) 
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THe ANTI-IMPERIALIST LEAGUE 


BOVE the signatures of Moorfield Storey, president, 
and Irving Winslow, secretary, the Anti-Imperialist 
League sends to us the following: 


The Anti-Imperialist League maintains with faith and 
courage its special work of obtaining, by the establishment 
of Philippine independence, relief from the anomalous and 
dangerous responsibility of holding and defending remote 
“possessions.” But the situation calls for the application to 
affairs in the Western Hemisphere of the doctrines which 
the League upholds, and demands a protest against a drift 
which menaces the peace and safety of the Republic. No 
spheres of influence, protectorates, or trusteeships should be 
undertaken here by the United States acting alone, pro- 
moting, as they must, jealousy, distrust, and disorder. 

For the maintenance of honorable international relations 
the Anti-Imperialist League looks with fervent hope to the 
development of the Pan American Union, which, under one 
or another name, has had for a quarter of a century the 
unquestioned support of our leading statesmen, and which 
should secure joint action by the great nations of America 
on all questions of international importance arising in the 
Western Hemisphere. This co-operation with other Ameri- 
ean nations has been resorted to during the past year in 
dealing with the lamentable difficulties of Mexico, and the 
League earnestly urges the adoption of a similar course in 
the critical situation which exists in other American coun- 
tries, as San Domingo, Nicaragua, Haiti, and Panama. 

The League urges the early adoption of some proper 
treaty with Colombia to settle the bitter controversy which 
has embarrassed so long her relations with the United States. 
In the interest of justice and amity the League urges care- 
ful scrutiny of any treaty like that between the United 
States and Honduras, which has for several years been under 
consideration. The League urges a prompt granting of 
citizenship to the unfortunate inhabitants of Porto Rico, as 
repeatedly recommended by all parties in successive official 
reports. 

That the withdrawal of the United States forces from the 
Philippine Islands entails the duty of negotiating their 
neutralization is the policy adhered to by the League, this 
neutralization to be negotiated in advance by combination 
with other nations interested—a policy analogous to that 
recommended for dealing with American questions as above 
mentioned—which solution of the Philippine problem may be 
expected to receive world-wide approbation like the with- 
drawal heretofore of the United States from Cuba. 


INTERPARLIAMENTARY UNION 


According to the annual report of Dr. Christian L. 
Lange, the secretary general of the Interparliamentary 
Union, the European war has practically suspended the 
operations of the union in all the belligerent nations, nor 
is it likely that they can be resumed until peace is re- 
stored. Once the war is over, the functions and the 
opportunities of the Interparliamentary Union will be- 
come more important than ever before in its history. In 
the meanwhile it is vitally important that the national 
groups in the neutral nations shall preserve their organ- 
izations intact and increase their membership and in- 
fluence. 

This is particularly true of the United States group. 
In 1914 the President of the United States extended an 
official invitation to the Interparliamentary Union to 
meet in this country in 1915, as authorized by the diplo- 
matic and consular appropriation act of that year. ‘The 


Nineteenth Conference, called at Stockholm, Sweden, 
August 19-21, 1914, was necessarily postponed upon the 
outbreak of the European war. 


It is the general expec- 
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tation in Europe that this postponed Nineteenth Con- 
ference, whenever it can be held, will meet in the United 
States in response to the invitation of 1914. There is 
every reason why the first conference after this interrup- 
tion shal] be held in the United States, the chief of the 
neutral nations. The United States is obviously the 
country in which the Interparliamentary Union can 
meet to the best advantage, when the opportunity arises 
to resume its activities, and to bind up the wounds of 
the European conflict. 

To this end the present session of Congress will be 
asked to renew the invitation, and again to vote the 
necessary appropriation to hold the Nineteenth Confer- 
ence in the United States. 

In the Sixty-third Congress there were enrolled in its 
membership 37 Senators and 244 Representatives out 
of a total of 531 in both houses. It will be a demon- 
stration of the profound desire of the Sixty-fourth Con- 
gress for an early cessation of hostilities and a speedy 
restoration of the friendly relations existing between the 
principal parliaments of the world if the membership 
in both houses can be greatly increased. The president 
of the American group, Mr. James 1. Slayden, has sent 
an invitation to each Senator and Member of Congress 
to join the Interparliamentary Union. The first meet- 
ing of the American group will be held on February 24, 
1916. 


PENNSYLVANIA ARBITRATION AND PEACE SOCIETY 


The following memorial for Pan American unity has 
heen sent to the President of the United States, the 
Secretary of State, the members of the Senate and 
House of Representatives: 

War is waging in Europe, involving many nations 
and attended by vast loss of human life and treasure, 
and waste of much that characterizes the achievement of 
civilization. 

The heart of America is united as never before by this 
spectacle. Our sympathy and help go out to bind up 
the wounds of Europe. Our thoughts are busy with 
plans to render future wars impossible. 

The immediate duty of the hour, however, is to limit. 
as much as possible, the area of conflict, and to preserve 
those neutral rights as well as to fulfill those neutral 
obligations which have received the sanction of time and 
experience. 

There are in America twenty-one sister republics, 
sharing common ideals of democratic government, united 
by ties of sympathy and interest—administrative, com- 
mercial, scientific, and educational. Upon these repub- 
lies, standing aloof from the European conflict, rests the 
obligation to prevent the destruction of those standards 
of international law and order which have developed in 
the course of the centuries. This can best be done 
through common understanding and united action, and 
we therefore earnestly urge upon you the desirability of 
calling a conference of the American republics to con- 
sider the rights and obligations of neutrals and to re- 
main in permanent session during the course of the 
European conflict. 
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’ It is our earnest hope that such a permanent confer- 
ence may ultimately serve as a mediating organ between 
the warring powers. 

In any event, such an example of unity of purpose will 
be of lasting benefit to the cause of Pan Americanism 
and will lay the foundations for unity of action in the 
solution of many cther problems of common concern to 
the republics of America and to the peace of the world. 

Signed by authority and on behalf of the Pennsyl- 
vania Arbitration and Peace Society. 

YEORGE BurnuHAmM, Jr. Leo S. Rowe. 

CHaries J. Rooaps. RAeBuRN WHITE. 
Ricnarpson. R. YARNALL. 
PHILADELPHTA, January 4. 


Association ro WAR 


The opportunity of the United States to take a 
constructive course for international co-operation in 
the present world crisis of war was the theme of a public 
mass meeting held in Faneuil Hall, Boston, on Sunday, 
January 2, under the auspices of the Association to 
Abolish War. This organization, formed recently by a 
group of people who seceded from the Massachusetts 
Peace Society because of its attitude in favor of in- 
creasing the national armament on the ground of need 
for better preparedness, is planning a series of similar 
meetings. Its opposition to all military agitation is 
uncompromising, and is based on the argument that 
civilization has passed the time when force should be 
used as an expedient or justifiable means for nations to 
employ in advancing their interests. The association 
urges that the United States, as the only great power 
not at war, owes a duty to the world to exert a positive 
influence for enduring peace by a policy expressing good 
will. 

Unanimous passage of a set of resolutions condemning 
the plan to increase armament, as a policy of antagonism 
likely to endanger the best interests of the country by 
creating suspicion and enmity abroad and as a denial 
of the highest human ideals, was one result of .the 
Faneuil Hall meeting. 'These were to be sent to Presi- 
dent Wilson and to members of Congress. Many lines 
of thought were presented by the speakers, among whom 
were Charles F. Dole, president of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Club; W. Harris Crook, Hibbard Fellow, from Ox- 
ford University, England, at Harvard; Miss Emily G. 
Balch, professor of economics and history at Wellesley 
and delegate to the Women’s Peace Congress at The 
Hague: John MacLaren, a native Scotchman and secre- 
tary of the Stone-cutters and Masons’ Union, and the 
Rey. J. Edgar Park, of West Newton, a native of Ulster 
county, Ireland. William Lloyd Garrison, Jr., a Boston 
financier, acted as chairman. 


MASSACHUSETTS PEACE SOCIETY 


The society has just issued a leaflet containing a list 
of thirty speakers on “International Relations” who are 
recommended by the society. An important part of the 
work of the society consists in securing speakers on this 
subject in response to requests from organizations of all 
kinds. 

A preliminary announcement has been made concern- 
ing the State intercollegiate oratorical contest which 
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will be held next April. First and second prizes of 
seventy-five dollars and fifty dollars each are offered by 
the society. A new rule will be followed in the Mas- 
sachusetts contest this year. This will provide that at 
the close of each oration the contestant will be required 
to speak briefly and extemporaneously on topics relating 
to his main speech and suggested by members of the 
board of award. 

Friends of the peace movement have been following 
with interest the investigations by the State Commis- 
sion on Military Education and Reserve appointed last 
June to consider, among other matters, “the practica- 
hility of providing military training for youths in the 
publie high schools” and “the advisability of requiring 
enrollment in the Massachusetts volunteer militia for a 
period of three years of all male citizens upon 
attaining the age of twenty-one years, or a sufficient 
number thereof to maintain the several organizations of 
the Massachusetts volunteer militia at the maximum 
strength required by law.” Members of the society have 
appeared before the commission both at hearings held 
in Boston and at those held in other cities. The com- 
mission, in its report to the legislature recently sub- 
mitted, advocates continuing the voluntary system of 
enlistment without introducing the element of compul- 
sion, and it specifically opposes military drills in the 
schools. The recommendations of the commission in- 
clude the establishment of courses of military instruc- 
tion in colleges, the development of physical training in 
the public schools, the teaching of military history, per- 
sonal hygiene and camp sanitation in the public schools, 
and the establishment for school boys of summer train- 
ing camps. 

New ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 


In January, Dr. Tryon, director of this department, 
made a lecture tour in Maine and New Hampshire. He 
has been invited to return to New Hampshire for a sec- 
ond lecture tour, for which engagements have already 
been made at Franklin, Tilton, and Manchester. i 


SoutH ATLANTIC STATES DEPARTMENT. 


The executive committee of the North Carolina Peace 
Society met on January 3 at Raleigh, and planned for 
State convention to be held soon. The officers of the 
Atlanta Peace Society met on January 19 to map out 
the work of the society under the leadership of Presi- 
dent Hood. A State convention is planned for Florida. 
Mr. W. S. Witham, of Atlanta, has made a gift of 
money to put THe ApvocaTE oF PEAcE in several 
mountain schools in which he is interested. 


Paciric Coast DEPARTMENT. 


Mr. Robert C. Root, the director of this department, 
has delivered a large number of addresses before various 
peace organizations and clubs, chiefly on “Preparedness 
and Military Drill in Schools.” The department has 
reprinted and circulated, by permission, 10,000 copies 
of a pamphlet, “The Nation’s Preparedness, Facts,” by 
Hon. Claude Kitchin. Over 50,000 pages of special 
peace literature have been recently distributed to clergy- 
men and high schools. Mr. William C. Allen and Rev. 
E. Guy Talbott have assisted in the work. Coaching 
workers has also been a part of the director’s tasks. 


‘ 
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PEACE AND WAR MEASURES BEFORE 
CONGRESS 


64th Congress, First Session. 


(Legislation is introduced into either House of Congress, and bills 
or resolutions are numbered consecutively as filed. They are imme- 
diately referred to the appropriate committee, whose reports bring 
them to the originating House for passage. The following abbre- 
viations are employed: S., Senate Bill; H. R., House of Repre- 
sentatives Bill; J. Res., Joint Resolution; Con. Res., Concurrent 
Resolution; Res., Resolution; Rept., Report; bills approved by the 
President become statutes, public or private, and are numbered 
in the order of enactment.) 


International Affairs. 


Mr. Bennet of New York: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 29) to 
authorize the appointment of a commission in relation to uni- 
versal peace; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Mr. Campbell of Kansas: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 75) pro- 
posing the establishment of the international federation of the 
world ; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 

Mr. Curry of California: Joint resotution (H. J. Res. 32) author- 
izing and empowering the President to invite all nations to send 
delegates to a convention to provide for disarmament, and the 
creation of an international legislature, an international court, an 
international army and navy police, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Mr. Edwards of Georgia: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 77) extend- 
ing the thanks of Congress to Henry Ford for his efforts and con- 
tributions in trying to aid the European nations engaged in war 
to reach terms of peace; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Mr. Lane of Oregon: A bill (S. 2879) creating a commission of 
five persons, to be known as the United States Commission for 
Enduring Peace, whose purpose it shall be to aid in bringing 
about enduring peace at the earliest possible moment; to the Gom- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, 

Mr. London of New York: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 38) call- 
ing upon the President to convene a congress of neutral nations; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Mr. Owen of Oklahoma: A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 11) look- 
ing toward an international peace conference at The Hague imme- 
diately after the close of the present war in Europe; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. Owen of Oklahoma: Joint resolution (S. J. Res. 69) for 
the purpose of making more certain the rules of international law 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. Shafroth of Colorado: A bill (S. 2710) to encourage the 
establishment of an international peace-keeping tribunal and, pend- 
ing such establishment, to insure the military preparedness of the 
United States of America; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. Shallenberger of Nebraska: A bill (H. R. 6921) creating a 
commission of five persons, to be known as the United States 
commission for enduring peace, whose purpose it shall be to aid in 
bringing about enduring peace at the earliest possible moment; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Mr. Smith of New York: A bill (H. R. 8350) to state the right 
of nations and to lay the foundations for the establishment of a 
court of nations, a congress of nations, and an international army 
and navy, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

Mr. Smith of New York: A bill (H. R. 8494) providing for the 
appointment of a peace commission; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

Mr. Taggart of Kansas: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 99) to 
request the President to communicate with foreign governments 
regarding a proposed international commission to prepare a world 
alphabet ; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 


Munitions Plant and Defense Establishment. 


(It will be generally noticed in the following bills that the intro- 
ducer of proposed legislation invariably provides for something in 
his own district.) 


Mr. Adamson of Georgia: A bill (H. R. 195) providing for mili- 
tary highways between Fort McPherson and the Government rifle 
range near Waco, in the State of Georgia, and between Forts 
Leavenworth and Riley, in the State of Kansas; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

Mr. Collier of Mississippi: A bill (1. R. 4709) for the erection 
of a military post at or near the city of Vicksburg, in the State 
of Mississippi; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. Costello of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R, 8024) to make an 
appropriation for improvement at Frankford Arsenal, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; to the Committee on Avpropriations. 

Mr. Costello of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 8025) to make an 
appropriation for improvement at Frankford Arsenal, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. Cox of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 8818) to enlarge the quarter- 
master’s depot owned by the Government, at Jeffersonville, Ind., 
for the purpose of manufacturing arms, ordnance, armor, and other 
military and naval munitions of war at said place; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. Crosser of Ohio: A bill (HI, R. 485) to eliminate private 
interest in war and preparation for war by providing Government 
facilities for producing and manufacturing military and naval 


equipment by prohibiting the export of privately-made menitions of 
war and by reservation to the Government of coal and fuel oil in 
the public lands; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. Cullop of Indiana: A bill (11. R. 8481) to appropriate money 
for the erection of an ordnance and munition plant in the second 
congressional district of Indiana; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 
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Mr. Cummins of Iowa: A bill (S. 3524) providing for the con- 
version of six army posts into Federal reserve schools, providing 
for their establishment, course of instruction, and maintenance, 
defining the obligations of the students and graduates of such 
schools, and making an appropriation therefor, 

Mr. Dale of New York: A bill (H. R. 144) providing for the 
appointment of a board of survey for the purpose of selecting a 
suitable site for a naval armor plant at or near the navy yard, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., and submitting an estimate of the cost thereon; 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Mr. Dale of New York: A bill (H. R. 145) providing for the 
appointment of a board of survey for the purpose of selecting a 
suitable site for a powder plant at or near the borough of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., and submitting an estimate thereon; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

Mr. Dale of New York: A bill (H. R. 146) providing for the 
appointment of a board of survey for the purpose of selecting a 
suitable site adjoining the navy yard, Brooklyn, N. Y., which would 
be suitable for the establishment of one or more dry docks for the 
building of the largest superdreadnaughts and submitting an esti- 
mate of the cost thereon; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Mr. Dale of New York: A bill (H. R. 6899) to provide for the 
purchase of a site and the erection of a suitable building or build- 
ings thereon to be known as a research laboratory for the use of 
the navy, said building or buildings to be established near a tide- 
water in the State of New York, at a cost of $1,400,000, inclusive 
of grounds, buildings, and equipments; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

Mr. Edwards of Georgia: A Dill (II. R. 3609) providing for the 
appointment of a board of survey for the purpose of selecting a 
suitable site tor a powder and naval armor plant at or near 
Savannah, Ga., and submitting an estimate of the cost thereof; to 
the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Mr. Edwards of Georgia: A bill (I. R, 4796) to appropriate 
$500,000 for a small-arms cartridge plant at or near Savannah, 
Ga.; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. Elston of California: A bill (Il. R. 6905) authorizing the 
Secretary of the Navy to investigate sites in the Bay of San Fran- 
cisco for the establishment of a naval station, etc.; to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 

Mr. Ferris of Oklahoma: Joint resolution (H. J. Res, 26) pro- 
posing the establishment of a monopoly for the manufacture of 
explosives by the Federal Government; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

Mr. Flood of Virginia: A bill (Hl. R, 3582) making an appro 
priation for the equipping of the Mare Island Navy Yard with a 
floating crane and other machinery and equipment; to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 

Mr. Flood of Virginia: A bill (H. R. 8239) to purchase a site 
and erect a plant for the manufacture of arms, ordnance, armor, 
munitions, and other military and naval supplies by the Govern- 
Ment of the United States; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Mr. Harrison of Mississippi: A bill (H. R. 273) for the erection 
of a military post at or near the city of Gulfport, Miss,; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. Huddleston of Alabama: A Dill (I. R. 4739) to provide for 
the manufacture of armor plate and projectiles for the use of the 
navy; to the Committee on Naval Affairs, 

Mr. Kahn of California: A bill (H. R. 6848) to purchase a suit- 
able site on the Pacific coast to be used as a range for small-arms 
target practice by the United States Navy; to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

Mr. Kent of California: A bill (H. R, 429) making appropria- 
tions for the survey of a site for a naval and military academy 
on the Pacific coast; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Mr. Konop of Wisconsin: A bill (H. R. 8472) to acquire a site 
and erect a manufacturing plant for the manufacture of arms, 
ordnance, armor, and other military and naval appliances at or 
near Green Bay, Wis.; to the Committee on Naval Affairs, 

Mr. Lieb of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 8675) for the erection of a 
complete plant for the manufacture of armor plate in the city of 
Evansville, Ind.; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Mr. Miller of Minnesota: A bill (H,. R. 6856) to acquire a site 
and erect a manufacturing plant for the manufacture of arms, 
ordnance, armor, and other military and naval appliances by the 
Government of the United States; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Mr. Neely of West Virginia: A bill (II. R. 6859) providing for 
the appointment of a board for the purpose of selecting a suitable 
site for a naval armor plant in the Ohio Valley, in or near the 
city of Wheeling, in the county of Ohio and State of West Vir- 
ginia, and to submit a report of the cost and availability of said 
plant; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Mr. Neely of West Virginia: A bill (H. R. 6860) providing for 
the appointment of a board for the purpose of selecting a suitable 
site for a naval armor plant in the Ohio Valley, in or near the 
city of Moundsville, in the county of Marshall and State of West 
Virginia, and to submit a report of the cost and availability of 
said plant; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Mr. Nelson of Wisconsin: A bill (H. R. 9046) to erect four 
Government munition factories between the Allegheny and the 
Rocky Mountains; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

Mr. Roberts of Massachusetts: A bill (H. R. 313) authorizing 
the Secretary of the Navy to pay a cash reward for suggestions 
submitted by civilian employees of the Navy Department for im- 
provement or economy in manufacturing processes or plant; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs, pa 

Mr. Stephens of California: A bill (II, R. 3667) to acquire, con- 
struct, and maintain a national-defense highway; to provide em- 
ployment for citizens of the United States, and to physically and 
mentally educate them for defense; to the Committee on Roads. 

Mr. Taggart of Kansas: A bill (LI. R, 8821) to provide for the 
erection and the equipment of a factory for the manufacture of 
munitions of war for the Government of the United States at or 
near Kansas City; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. Tague of Massachusetts: A bill (H. R, 8023) making appro- 
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priation to equip the Boston Navy Yard for the construction of 
battleships ; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Mr. Tavenner of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 125) to appropriate 
$250,000 for an additional storehouse at the Rock Island Arsenal, 
Rock Island, Ill.; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. Tavenner of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 126) to appropriate 
$250,000 for a field-artillery ammunition plant at the Rock Island 
Arsenal, Rock Island, Ill.; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. Tavenner of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 127) to appropriate 
$300,000 for increasing the capacity of the field-artillery material 
plant at the Rock Island Arsenal, Rock Island, Ill.; to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 

_Mr. Tavenner of Illinois: A bill (IH. R. 128) to appropriate 
$350,000 for a small-arms cartridge plant at the Rock Island 
Arsenal, Rock Island, Ill.; to the Committee on Appropriations, 

Mr. Tavenner of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 131) to appropriate 
$15,000 for a magazine at the Rock Island Arsenal, Rock Island, 
Ill. ; to the Committee on Appropriations, 

Mr. Tavenner of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 707) for the establish- 
ment of a Government armor-plate and gun-forging plant and for 
the manufacture of such other war paraphernalia as may be deemed 
advisable; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Mr. ‘faylor of Colorado: A Dill (H. R. 8915) to appropriate 
money for the erection of an ordnance and munition plant in the 
fourth congressional district of Colorado; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Mr. Vare of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 658) authorizing an 
appropriation for a dry dock at the Philadelphia Navy Yard; to 
the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Mr. Vare of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 659) authorizing and 
directing the Secretary of the Navy to select a site within the 
boundaries of the Philadelphia Navy Yard for a research and 
experimental laboratory ; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Mr. Vare of Vennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 660) authorizing the 
construction and equipment of an armor plant at the Philadelnhia 
Navy Yard; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. . 

Mr. Vare of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 661) authorizing and 
directing the Secretary of the Navy to extend and enlarge the 
shipways at the Philadelphia Navy Yard; to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

‘Mr. Vare of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 662) authorizing the 
Secretary of the Navy to erect and equip a central iron foundry 
at the Philadelphia Navy Yard; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Mr. Vinson of Georgia: A bill (H. R. 8346) providing for a mili- 
tary highway between Fort Oglethorpe via Fort McPherson, and the 
y+ “2 aged arsenal at Augusta, Ga.; to the Committee on Military 

‘airs. 

Mr. Wheeler of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 8484) authorizing the 
establishment of a plant at or near Springfield, Ill., for the manu- 
facture of munitions and implements of war; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

National. 


Mr. Abercrombie of Alabama: A bill (H. R. 399) to create the 
department of education ; to the Committee on Education. 

Mr. Adair of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 8678) to create an execu- 
tive department of peace; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Mr. Barchfeld of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 414) making an 
appropriation for acquiring sites and erecting buildings in foreign 
countries for the use of the diplomatic and consular service; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Mr. Clark of Florida: Concurrent resolution (H. Con. Res. 3) 
affirming Monroe doctrine; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Mr. Fess of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 4822) to create a national uni- 
versity at the seat of the Federal Government; to the Committee 
on Education. 

Mr. Harding of Ohio: A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 77) directing 
the Bureau of Education to take such steps as are compatible with 
Federal authority to encourage the teaching of the Spanish lan- 
guage in the United States of America; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

Mr, Madden of Illinois: A bill 
improvement of the consular and 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Mr. Montague of Virginia: A bill (HI. R. 4) to provide that the 
heads of the executive departments may occupy seats on the floor 
of the Senate and the House of Representatives; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 


(H. R. 525) for the permanent 
diplomatic services; to the 


National Defense. 


Mr. Anderson of Minnesota: A Dill (If. R. 633) to provide for 
the organization of cadet companies in high schools, for the hold- 
ing of summer camps for the training of such cadets, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. Bailey of Vennsylvania: A bill (il, R, 518) to authorize, 
empower, and direct the I’resident of the United States to employ 
officers and men of the army and navy in railway and other Goy- 
ernment construction work, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. Bailey of Pennsylvania: A bill (Ul. R. 519) to provide a 
supertax on incomes to meet the cost of naval construction, and 
for other purposes ; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Mr. Bennet of New York: A bill (H. R. 8044) to establish an 
auxiliary corps in the War Department; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Mr. Burke of Wisconsin: A bill (H. R. 4745) to further increase 
the efficiency of the organized militia of the United States, and for 
other purposes ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. Chamberlain of Oregon: A bill (S. 1695) to provide for the 
military and naval training of the citizen forces of the United 
States; to the Committee on Militray Affairs. 

Mr. Costello of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 3079) appropriat- 
ing $781,625 for improvements at Frankford Arsenal, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. Dyer of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 8808) authorizing the issu- 
ance of arms to rifle clubs, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. : 


February 


Mr. Edmonds of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 3078) appropriat- 
ing $781,625 for improvements at Frankford Arsenal, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. Garland of Pennsylvania: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 93) 
authorizing the oppointment of a commission in relation to educa- 
tional, vocational, military, and naval training; to the Committee 
on Education. 

Mr. Hensley of Missouri: Resolution (H. Res, 78) providing for 
appointment of a committee to inquire into the organization, mem- 
bership, ete., of certain organizations engaged in national defense 
and peace propaganda ; to the Committee on Rules. 

Mr. Holland of Virginia: A bill (H. R. 3028) authorizing the 
construction of a new dry dock at the Norfolk Navy Yard, at 
Portsmouth, Va., and making appropriation therefor; to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 

Mr. Holland of Virginia: A bill (H. R. 3029) authorizing the 
further equipment of the Norfolk Navy Yard, at Portsmouth, Va., 
for the repair and construction of battleships and other vessels, 
on gee an appropriation therefor; to the Committee on Naval 

airs, 

Mr. Keating of Colorado: A bill (H. R. 8343) to establish a 
“national defense fund” and to provide for the raising of revenue 
necessary to insure the safety of the republic, and for other 
purpeses ; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

Mr. Kent of California: A joint resolution (H. J. Res. 57) pro- 
posing the establishment of a military and naval academy on the 
Pacific coast; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. Kenyon of lowa: Resolution (S. Res, 22) declaring it to be 
the sense of the Senate that additional taxes be levied on muni- 
tions of war; laid on table. 

Mr. McCumber of North Dakota: A bill (S. 3062) to establish 
volunteer military training camps for high school students. 

Mr. McKellar of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 236) to establish and 
maintain military training schools in the several States of the 
Union, in Alaska, and in the District of Columbia; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. Miller of Minnesota: A bill (H. R. 6857) to establish a 
military academy at or near Fort Snelling, Minn.; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. Morin of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 8045) providing for 
the issuance of bonds by the United States for the defense of its 
coasts and skores and the protection of its people and their 
properties from invasion or aggression of foreign nations; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means, 

Mr. Moss of West Virginia: A bill (H. R. 3588) to increase the 
personnel of the army and to organize a reserve force of citizen 
soldiery ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. Overman of North Carolina: A bill (S. 3256) to amend an 
act entitled “An act to prevent the disclosure of national-defense 
secrets,” approved March 3, 1911; to the Committee on the Judi- 
clary. 

Mr. Phelan of California: A bill (S. 3003) to provide for the 
purchase of a site and for the establishment of a naval academy 
on the Pacific coast of the United States within 150 miles of San 
Francisco, and making appropriation therefor; to the Committee 
on Naval Affairs. 

Mr. Poindexter of Washington: A bill (S. 1790) to provide for 
the organization of the unemployed into an industrial army of the 
United States, and the maintenance of the same; to the Committee 
on Education and Labor. 

Mr. Smoot of Utah: A bill (S. 3306) to provide for the purchase 
of a site and for the establishment of a military aviation academy 
within the State of Utah and making an appropriation therefor ; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. Snyder of New York: A bill (H. R. 621) to increase the 
efficiency of the army and navy; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Mr. Stephens of California: A bill (H. R. 245) providing for the 
construction of naval auxiliaries and for their operation as merchant 
vessels in time of peace; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Mr. Slayden of Texas: A bill (H. R. 4677) to provide a tax 
on high explosives, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

Mr. Tavenner of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 3579) to provide for 
the establishment of Federal railroad companies as a part of plans 
for efficient preparations for war; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

Mr. Thomas of Kentucky: A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 3) for 
co-ordinating lines of communication and transportation with the 
national defense; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

Mr. Thomas of Kentucky: A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 5) for 
defraying expense of army and navy equipment; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

Mr. Tillman of South Carolina: A bill (S. 3421) to promote the 
efficiency of the navy and, to such end, to secure due respect to 
the uniform thereof; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Mr. Tillman of South Carolina: A bill (S. 3521) to establish a 
United States naval reserve; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Mr. Thomas of Kentucky: A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 4) for 
limiting cost of army and navy equipment; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Mr. Webb of North Carolina: A bill (H. R. 8345) to amend an 
act ertititled “An act to prevent the disclosure of national-defense 
secrets,” approved March 3, 1911; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

Mr. Works of California: A bill (S. 2684) to promote a con- 
structive and military reserve force, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 


Neutrality. 


Mr. Bennet of New York: Resolution (H. Res. 91) requesting the 
Attorney General to furnish the names and former allegiance of 
persons involved in alleged criminal plots; to the Committee on 


he Judiciary. 
, Mr. Curtis of Kansas: A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 44) declar- 
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ing the position of the United States on the question of neutrality ; 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. Gore of Oklahoma: A bill (S. 3033) to prohibit the tssu- 
ance of passports for use on the vessels of a belligerent country. 

Mr. Gore of Oklahoma: A bill (S. 3034) to prohibit belligerent 
vessels from transporting American citizens as. passengers to or 
from ports in the United States, and to prohibit American and 
neutral vessels from transporting American citizens as passengers 
and contraband of war at one and the same time, 

Mr. Hitchcock of Nebraska: A bill (S. 380) to prohibit indi- 
viduals, partnerships, or corporations in the United States from 
selling arms, ammunition, artillery, and explosives of any kind 
for exportation during the existence of war except upon proof 
that said arms, ammunition, artillery, and explosives are not to be 
used in said war against a country with which the United States 
is at peace; to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. Kenyon of Iowa: A Dill (S. 1731) to prohibit transporta- 
tion of passengers on vessels carrying munitions of war; to the 
Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. Porter of Pennsylvania: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 14) 
providing an embargo on arms, ammunition, and munitions of 
war; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Mr. Steenerson of Minnesota: Joint resolution (H. J. Res, 81) 
to prohibit the export of arms and munitions of war in certain 
cases; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Mr. Stephens of Nebraska: A bill (H. R. 6829) prohibiting the 
clearance or entry of ships of nations at war at any port of the 
United States or its island possessions when such ships carry as 
passengers United States citizens; to the Committee on the 


Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 


Controversy over a fact, affirmed by one side and denied 
by another, is known in law as an “issue.” Taking up the 
two sides respectively is called “joining the issue.” <A great 
need of the peace movement in the argument with its op- 
ponents is first to “join the issue.” With this aim in view 
this department was started in our August number, and it is 
hoped that many of our readers will be stirred to add their 
wisdom to this process of “joining the issue.” Any intelli- 
gent contribution to the problem, if not too long, will be 
welcomed.—THE Eprror. 


OULD it not be a new and gracious thing in inter- 

national comity should we refund to Mexico the 
money levied upon her at the close of the Mexican war, 
and pay to her at least the cost of one battleship toward 
some amends for the outrage of the war made upon her 
at that time, and for the wresting from her of the best 
half of all her territory? Let us build one less “‘Dread- 
not” and devote the saving to this more worthy end. 
Such an act of justice would allay all distrust on the 
part of our Latin neighbors and be of immense benefit 
in promoting universal peace, as it seems to me. 

Sincerely, CrarRLes McGrecor. 
Derry, N. H. 


If it is possible to aid in “joining the issue” in the 
form of a question I should like very much to do so. 

In Switzerland one reads in the Kuropean press of the 
campaign for “Preparedness,” which is now being waged 
in the United States (much as the same campaign was 
waged in Europe before the war). 

The other day I was astonished to read in the 
“Vorwdrts” a brief statistic, showing the tremendous 
cheapness of the work of “Preparedness” when done in 
arsenals owned by the government, compared with the 
same work executed by firms of private ownership. In- 
stead of meeting the “Preparedness” patriots on the 
ground of the pros and cons of the question itself, would 
it not be better first to put their patriotism to the simple 
test of asking them how they stand on this point? 
Surely a sincere patriot would advocate the cheapest 
method for his countrymen to “prepare,” since the ex- 
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Mr. Stephens of Nebraska: A bill (H. R, 6828) prohibiting the 
clearance or entry of United States or neutral ships at any port 
of the United States or its island possessions when citizens of the 
United States are carried as passengers on ships whose cargo 
consists wholly or in part of contraband of war; to the Committee 
on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 

Mr. Works of California: A bill (S. 637) to forbid the furnish- 
ing of war materials to belligerent nations; to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, 

Philippines and Porto Rico. 


Mr. Ferris of Oklahoma: Joint resolution (H. J. Res, 22) author- 
izing the President of the United States to prepare for with- 
drawal of sovereignty of the United States for the delivery of full 
possession, control, and government of the Filipino people, and to 
promote their future prosperity and independence by treaties of 
neutrality ; to the Committee on Insular Affairs. 

Mr. Hitcheock of Nebraska: A bill (S. 381) to declare the pur- 
pose of the United States as to the future political status of the 
people of the Philippine Islands, and to provide a more autonomous 
government for those islands; to the Committee on the Phi! 
ippines ; amended (S. Rept. 18). 

Mr. Shafroth of Colorado. A bill (S. 1217) to provide a civil 
government for Porto Rico, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Pacific Islands and Porto Rico. 

Mr. Tavenner of Illinois: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 8) request- 
ing the President to consider the expediency of effecting a treaty 
with the European powers providing for the neutralization of the 
Philippine Islands and the recognition of an independent govern 
ment there when established; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


pense of the “Preparedness” falls on his countrymen’s 
shoulders. 

In forcing the “Preparedness” patriots to voice their 
views on this one point, before going into the argument 
with them at all, would it not be possible to weed out 
the disinterested from the interested, the sincere patriots 
(though mistaken?) from those with ulterior purposes ? 

Yours very sincerely, 
H. 8. 

Waldhaus in der Hardt, Birsfelden, Bale, Switzerland. 


There are only three nations to which even the scari- 
est alarmists and the most urgent advocates of “pre- 
paredness” give a serious thought—Japan, England, and 
Germany. Hobson has held the spot light when the 
Japan war scare has been staged ; but even he will hardly 
act to crowded houses unless we are attacked before the 
Panama Canal slides cease to be a hindrance to naviga- 
tion. That dreaded enemy disappointed the prophets 
of disaster by not sending its fleets across the Pacific 
before the canal was opened. 

Does any sane man fear an invasion from England 
when we practically hold Canada as a hostage, when she 
is largely dependent on us for supplies, and when we 
have a century of unbroken peace to look back on in spite 
of a number of irritating incidents? Many years ago 
her poet laureate, whose nationality and patriotism was 
intense, called on the “Gigantic daughter of the West” 
to “let her broadsides roar with ours” in case of trouble 
affecting both nations; and they are much closer now 
than they were then. 

There remains only Germany. Is it possible that 
Germany will ever be able to attack us unless the British 
navy should be swept from the ocean, which appears 
about as probable at present as for Serbia, if unaided, to 
whip Austria? Besides, notwithstanding all her mag- 
nificent organization and resources, by the time she is 
through with the war now on her hands she will be in 
no position to pick a quarrel with a great nation four 
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thousand miles away, and to stand the enormous tax on 
her exhausted treasury that this would involve. 

Simple ordinary common sense will show that there 
is not the slightest danger of attack from any foreign 
country—certainly less than ever before in our history—— 
therefore to spend more now than we have been doing 
on our army and navy would be a foolish waste of 
money, aside from the harm it would do by making us 
feared by countries to the south who ought to be our 
friends and good customers. Why diminish our influ- 
ence for the time which is coming for us to assist in 
pacifying the fighting nations abroad, when we may join 
in demanding a reduction of armament throughout the 
world in the hope of establishing “a just and lasting 
peace among ourselves and with all nations?” 

ALLAN FARQUHAR. 


The author of the letter from which the following is 
taken has been a member of the American Peace Society 
for a quarter century. She has been Pennsylvania’s 


superintendent of the Peace Department of the W. C. 
T. U. for nearly twenty years. For making Pennsyl- 
vania the “Banner State for Peace,” she was awarded 
this past year the National Medal. 
she says: 

“The ADVOCATE OF PEACE is very attractive in its new 
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dress. Its contents are up-to-date and exceedingly helpful 
to me in my work as State W. C. T. U. superintendent, Peace 
and Arbitration for Pennsylvania. It is very popular in 
colleges, where the burning question of the hour for contest 
and oration is ‘Preparedness.’ ” 


Mr. Bryan CoMMENDED 


The mere existence of an individual within the bounds 
of a community whose common welfare is so great an 
issue is sufficient reason for such an individual to en- 
dorse the article “War in Europe and Its Lesson for 
Us,” authorized by a well-known journalist and pub- 
lished by the American Peace Society in its December 
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It is not for those uneducated and untrained in na- 
tional and international affairs to attempt to advise, but 
it is their duty to so great a commoner and to them- 
selves that they should voice their true sentiments: thus 
aid the moulding of the highest ideals of a Christian 
nation. 

It seems that for a national policy there could be no 
link more vitally important than that “national pre- 
paredness for war” shall be decided by a direct vote of 
the people because it is for the people. 

R. L. TicHEnor. 


224 So. Grand Ave., Los Angeles, California. 
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